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DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TABLIER, AND POUF SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Sre next Pace. ] 
From PuorocraPus BY Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y. 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Double-pointed Basque, Long Tablier, and Pouf Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, cn Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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SEVENTY-FIVE. 
A NEW-YEAR SONG. 
Now the New Year comes apace, 
With the light of loving grace, 
With a smile upon his face— 
Heart alive! 
Comes to me and comes to you, 
With his freight of treasure new, 
Asking for a welcome true— 
Seventy-five. 
Grief and joy go hand in hand; 
Thrift or waste hold all the land; 
Some must fall and some must stand, 
Want or thrive. 
Just as years have come before, 
With nothing less and nothing more, 
Comes he, knocking at our door— 
Seventy-five. 


. 


Yet our human hearts will say, 

**Let the Old Year go his way ; 

Speed the New, the joyful day !”’— 
Heart alive! 

We are glad and strong and free ; 

What can come to you or me? 

God is good. So, welcome we 
Seventy-five. 





Double-pointed Basque, Long 
Tablier, and Pouf Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS elegant dress, which is copied from a 

newly imported model, furnished us by the 
kindness of Mussrs. Wilson & Greig, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, will be found 
useful by those who wish a more dressy basque 
than the cuirass, and a model of the stylish pouf 
which is fast taking the place of the over-skirt. 
In the original the skirt is of black silk and the 
basque of black Sicilienne. ‘The tablier is formed 
of alternate strips of black Sicilienne and richly 
beaded insertion ; it may, of course, be made as 
well of any plain material, to suit the taste of 
the wearer, 





{| DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three articles—double- 
pointed basque, long tablier, and pouf skirt. 

Douste-rorstep Basque.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, two side gores, back, col- 
lar, sleeve, and cuff. The perforations show 
where to baste the seams, to take up the darts 
and cross basque seam, to gather across the tab 
in the back, and to form the pointed ends ; those 
in the sleeve at the top show the size and form 
of the under part. ‘The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not perforated have 
one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut 
the front with the longest straight edge laid on 
the edge of the goods. ‘The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem. This garment is fitted with two darts and 
a cross basque seam on each side of the front, 
and forms one point on each side below the waist 
line. It is cut high in the neck, and is closed 
to the waist line with buttons and button-holes. 
The neck is finished with a standing collar, cut 
on the bias. The back is adjusted by a centre 
seam and double side forms. An extra width is 
cut on each edge of the back and laid in a dou- 
ble box-pleat on each side of the centre seam. 
The extra width on the side form is laid in 
a side pleat, turning under. Make three side 
pleats, turning upward, according to the notches 
on the back edge of the side form. Gather in 
the lines of holes near the bottom of the long 
ends, draw the gathers tight, and fasten on the 
seam at the bottom of the skirt part, the ends 
crossing so as to form a short pointed sash. The 
sleeve is finished at the wrist by a cuff, open in 
the back, with no seam in the front part. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back part of the armhole, and.hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. Baste up, and try on wrong side 
out; if alteration is needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. If the sleeves are too long 
or too short, add to or take from the top and 
bottom the required quantity, always keeping 
the same shape. Put the pattern together by 
the notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 3 yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 2 yards. 

Lone Tastrer.—This pattern is in one piece 
of wide material. Cut the front with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. ‘Ihe top edge of the back is 
gathered on each side to the notch. The back 
extends to the edge of the belt, but does not lap. 
The edge is finished with deep lace, extending 
up the back to the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 1% yards. 

Lace, 3 yards, 

Pour Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, side gore, and straight breadth for the 
back. Only half of the pattorn is given. Cut 
the front with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two 

ieces each of the side gore and straight back 

readth patterns. The back breadths are gath- 
ered across the top and in the line of perforations 
below the placket-hole. Make three side pleats 
on each side of the placket-hole, turning down ac- 
cording to the notches, and bind the opening. 
Gather the front edge of the back breadth be- 
tween the two single notches, and join to the 
back edge of the side gore, to form the pouf in 
the back of the skirt. Cut two tapes eleven inch- 
es long, tack one on each straight breadth in the 
middle of the gathers, and to the belt. A flounce 





twenty-seven inches deep is laid in side pleats at 
the top, and sewed over the line of gathers below 


the placket-hole. The lace on the back of the 
tablier is fastened together under the pouf of the 
skirt. Sew the front and side gores plainly to 
the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 9 yards. 

Extra for flounce and ruffles, 7 yards. 





Harper's Macazine, Weexzy, 
AND Bazar PosTacé FREE. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEFKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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@> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 26 was issued 
gratuitously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a magnificent double-page 
engraving, entitled “The Arrest,” an il- 
lustrated humorous story, another in- 
stallment of “THE HicHer LIFE oF 
ANIMALS,” and other interesting matter. 

An illustrated ErcHt-pace Suppie- 
MENT will be issued gratuitously with 
the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
January 2, 1875. 





&& We would call the especial atten- 
tion of our readers to the brilliantly 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing four magnificent engravings 
—‘“ The Dogs’ Christmas Dinner,” “The 
First Snow,” “The Snow Man,” and 
“ Trial of Sheep Dogs”—which is issued 
gratuitously with this Number of the 
Bazar. 





&@ We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Double-pointed Basque, Long Tablier, and Pouf 
Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents. 





Ve Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Suits for Girls and Boys 
of all ages; Dolls Dresses ; Girls’ Water-proof 
Cloaks ; Children’s Lingerie ; Ladies’ Basques, 
Fichus, etc.; Gentlemen's Hunting Costumes ; 
Handkerchiefs, Pen-Wipers, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc.; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





NEW-YEAR’S. 

HERE are few of us who, when we make 

our New-Year’s salutations in rooms 
where winter is disguised by balmy heat 
and the perfumes of flowers, and in houses 
where*the last improvements of the nine- 
teenth century have wrought their miracles, 
will entertain any doubt that the New-Year 
comes to every one the world over on the 
1st of January, or will entertain any thought 
on the subject as to how it is that we hap- 
pen to have a New-Year’s Day at all. There 
are few of us who, writing on our note-pa- 
per the new numerals, 1875, will remember 
the golden-lettered tablet of the Athenians 
on which they thought they had engraved 
the true solution of the problem of squaring 
the skyey circle, the revolutions of the heav- 
enly bodies, with the measurements of hu- 
man duration, of accommodating time to 
eternity ; few of us who will remember the 
decrees of RomMUuLUs as to the days and 
months, or the vigils of NuMA in his grotto 
with the nymph Eceria figuring at the same 
great problem, or Cassar tampering with 
the equinox, and changing the name of the 
old sunny month Quintilis to his own Juli- 
us, or even the old Veronese physician who 
bequeathed the result of all his learning to 
Pope GREGORY, and gave us the calendar of 
to-day, which is to serve us very well till 











the year 3000. We do not pause to regard 
such things much. New-Yeaa’s comes round 
regularly and of its own motion on the 1st 
of January. We have generally supposed it 
was a divine ordination; if not, then some- 
body else has attended to all that, and we 
take it for granted it is right. 

But does New-Year’s come for all the world 
on the Ist of January? We are but a frag- 
ment of the world; all Christendom is but 
a section. When does the New-Year of 
the Mohammedan come, for instance—that 
nomad whose wanderings cover a far larger 
portion of the globe than the sceptre of the 
true cross can sway? It comes on the 16th 
of July, dating from the hegira of MoHam- 
MED, though, owing to the childish arrange- 
ment of the months, in which they are reck- 
oned merely from the new moon, it slips 
back into January and round again to July, 
so that it is all a Mohammedan can do to 
catch up with his dates—no pun intended 
—an arrangement under which it is lucky 
—since it depends on the sight of the new 
moon to put an end to the month before, 
and make it shorter or longer—that clear 
cloudless skies are the natural canopy of 
the Islamite, or else he would have come to 
grief and hopeless confusion in his revenues 
and his histories and the most of his affairs 
long ago. For all his years, indeed, must 
be as perplexing as the Year of Confusion 
of the JULIAN calendar. 

In truth, the variety of New-Year’s Days, 
in one continent and another, is almost 
boundless, and there are more regular eras 
than there are months in the year. There 
is the Jewish era, which begins with the first 
new moon following the autumnal equinox, 
and to whose New-Year’s Day belongs the 
tradition that it is the day of ADAM’s crea- 
tion, and the one on which God holds judg- 
ment. There is the Egyptian era, which 
dates from the 29th of August, as does the 
era of DIOCLETIAN, so much used by the ear- 
ly Christian writers as the Era of Martyrs, 
and still used by the Copts and Abyssinians, 
who with great and delightful pfecision 
have carried their astronomical skill so far 
as to be able to put their finger on the year 
which may be written algebraically as minus 
one, and have fixed the day of creation ex- 
actly 5493 years before our own era begins. 
Then there are the eras of Tyre, of ABRa- 
HAM, of the Seleucides, which begin on dif- 
ferent October days, each a sort of Harvest 
Home, together with the Persian era, which 
ushers in the almost perfect year of the Par- 
sees—a year in which every day of the month 
has a separate name of its own, just as the 
Revolutionary French had a single name for 
every day in the whole year, calling, for ex- 
ample, the 7th of October “ carrots,” proba- 
bly as indicative of the time for pulling that 
vegetable. Then there is the Armenian New- 
Year—a summer festival again; there are 
the Chaldean, the Chinese, and the Japa- 
nese, all belonging to February; while. the 
Christians used to celebrate their own New- 
Year on the 25th of March, doing so in Ger- 
many as late as the ninth century; and 
since we have adopted the present era al- 
most the only other era that adheres to the 
same month as our own is the ancient Mex- 
ican, the wanton destruction of the monu- 
ments of.whicli, and the extermination of 
the learned men of the race by the barba- 
rous Spaniards, have left us too little infor- 
maticn concerning the remarkable manner 
in which they reckoned time with an accu- 
racy exceeding that of the European of the 
same age, and which would seem, according 
to its extraordinary coincidences, to have 
been taught them by the Tartar and Mon- 
golian. . 

With all this host of New-Year’s Days, 
there were in old times very few people 
who knew when they came, for we owe that 
bit of knowledge to the almanac, and the 
almanac was then an unknown quantity it- 
self. The very first approach to such a 
thing was probably in the Roman fasti, 
which were tablets inscribed with the days 
of the monthly festivals and of the new 
moons. It was not till so late as two hun- 
drei years before Christ that even these 
were publicly exposed, the priests, who had 
reserved to themselves the right of inter- 
calating the necessary days in the year 
whenever they pleased, having formerly 
been in the habit of anpouncing the calends 
—whence the word calendar—to suit their 
own private or political views. The al- 
manac was the legitimate successor of the 
fasti ; but whether the word is derived from 
the Arabic al manach, to count, or from the 
Anglo-Saxon almonaught, a wooden billet on 
which were scored the phases of the muon, 
is still a disputed question. There is some 
balance of probability, though, in favor of 
the former, not only from the mathematical 
knowledge of the old Arabs, but from the 
fact that the almanac still retains certain 
Eastern features in common with the Per- 
sian and others of that quarter. Thus, to 
be more particular, so late as in the time of 
King Cuar.xs I. the almanacs were crowd- 
ed with astrological predictions concerning 





men and events in the most audacious man- 
ner. To the present day our own almanacs 
pretend to predict the weather; and in any 
modern Persian almanac you will find pre- 
dictions of earthquakes, storms, and polit- 
ical events, together with a list of lucky 
days for marrying and buying and selling, 
and other such affairs—although this is not 
so remarkable when we remember that the 
Hebrews, the simplicity and grandeur of 
whose religious code would be supposed to 
lift them above small superstitions, require 
the postponement of certain days in their 
calendar by the occurrence of certain other 
days thought to be unlucky! These alma- 
nacs have borne the sign-manual of their 
age stamped on them more than any other 
class of books. In the darker ages they 
were abandoned to astrological calcula- 
tions, and the modern Greek almanacs are 
still full of such superstitious lore and of 
things pertaining to the Greek Church. In 
other ages they have been absorbed almost 
exclusively with religions matters. The 
German ones are now padded with genea- 
logical tables of the petty potentates; Na- 
POLEON had one printed with an achieve- 
ment of his own set against every day of 
the year; and our regular almanacs of this 
epoch give in each issue a larger space to 
that statistical information which the think- 
ers of the present day find so useful. Thus, 
on the whole, it will be seen that to-day we 
are tolerably well provided with the means 
of knowing when New-Year’s comes. And, 
indeed, it has become a matter of some con- 
sequence, owing to the elaborate way in 
which the holiday is now kept, since the 
pleasant old Knickerbocker customs have 
been generally adopted. 

It was the Romans who first honored New- 
Year’s Day with gifts, sacrificing a steer to 
the god of the day, and giving each other 
presents of fruit, dried and gilt, of honey, 
of curious spoons and lamps. The Roman 
emperors had as much of a revenue out of 
this fashion as young married people con- 
trive nowadays to get out of their wedding 
gifts, CALIGULA standing all day to receive 
them. In later times Queen ELIZABETH 
supported her jewel-chest and her wardrobe 
out of such extortions. Druid and Saxon 
and German likewise, in the dark of eld, 
gave gifts and played games upon the day, 
no matter in what portion of the year it 
came. And, in fact, it seems to have been a 
natural inclination of all humanity to mark 
so striking a division of time with agreeably 
memorable deeds, though we are sure that 
it never has been more wisely or pleasurably 
observed than in the annual renewing of 
friendly bonds and the open hospitality of 
American firesides. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, WITH TABLIER AND 
POUF SKIRT, 


HE beautiful dress illustrated on our first 

page (and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published) is suitable for house, carriage, and 
church toilette. ‘The imported dress used as a 
model has a pouf skirt of very heavy black gros 
grain, a tablier formed of alternate strips of Si- 
cilienne and jet insertion, each about an eighth 
of a yard wide, and the basque is entirely of Si- 
cilienne, richly trimmed with jet galloon and lace. 
The silk skirt trains slightly, and is trimmed 
with side-pleated flounces around the foot, as 
shown in the picture. The two back breadths 
are lengthened, and the upper parts are pleated 
and gathered to form a bouffant pouf. This is 
easily done by pleating the extra length into the 
shorter side gores, gathering the straight breadths 
to a band below the pouf, pleating in the fullness 
again at the placket-hole, and adding tapes un- 
derneath from the belt to the end of the pouf to 
keep the pouf in — Below the pouf is a 
single deep side pleating reaching to the flounce 
at the foot. This is a newer and more stylish way 
of trimming the trained breadths than the clus- 
ters of flounces formerly used. Ladies object 
that this takes a great deal of silk, as about six 
widths are required; but as the silk is not cut 
into small bits, it can be pressed out and used 
again when the style changes. 

The deep tablier reaches to the foot of the 
dress, clings closely and smoothly to the figure, 
and is extended at the sides to meet under the 

uf behind. The modiste has in the dress il- 

ustrated used the finest Sicilienne for this ta- 
blier, because it is soft and clinging, but gros 
grain like the dress skirt is most often used. 
The wide jet galloon is open-worked, and as 
light as lace. Itis not set on the Sicilienne, but 
is let in between the Sicilienne strips as an in- 
sertion, thus producing a light and pretty effect. 
Lace with jet fringe hanging upon it is the most 
suitable trimming. : 

The dressy basque, also of Sicilienne, has the 
double side bodies that Worth is so fond of mak- 
ing; these have the effect of making large fig- 
ures look much smaller. The front has two 
short darts, and is cut in double points, This 
pointed front slopes away to the waist, leaving 
the hips uncovered except by the fringe, which 
begins at the seam under the arm and trims 
the fronts. The back of the basque is a quaint 
little postilion, To form this postilion the mid- 
dle forms are extended and widened, and then 
held in two box-pleats with the corners cut off 
squarely. ‘he side forms next these are also 
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broadened below the waist, folded, and made to 
cross over beneath the square basque; fringe 
and galloon are set on, as shown in the picture. 
The sleeves have lengthwise strips of narrower 
jet galloon, with cuff, lace, and bow at the 
wrists. Ladies with long thin arms put the gal- 
loon strips around the sleeve instead of down 
it. This galloon is also set in forms below the 
neck. A standing flaring collar is edged with 
galloon, and white lace or crépe lisse frills are 
worn in the neck and wrists. This design is used 
for dresses that are partly of silk and partly vel- 
vet; the velvet strips take the place of the jet 
galloon, and the basque may be of velvet with 
silk sleeves, or else the reverse. ‘There is a fan- 
cy just now for velvet sleeves with silk or fine 
camel’s-hair dresses. Ostrich-feather bands are 
used for trimming such costumes, 


TOILETTE BOXES. 


Beautiful toilette boxes prepared for holiday 
gifts are first covered with colored silk or satin, 
upon which rests a cover of Valenciennes lace 
and muslin, or else of some antique lace like the 
filet guipure so often illustrated in the Bazar. 
These pretty boxes are of three sizes, for gloves, 
jewels, and handkerchiefs, and cost without the 
lace cover from $3 to $5. Trimming them with 
lace makes them cost from $7 to $15, and often 
more. Some of the guipure squares used for 
these covers and for toilette mats have the cen- 
tres left plain, and ‘‘ Merry Christmas” wrought 
onthem. A border of quilled ribbon and of lace 
edges the pretty lace squares that are mounted 
on silk and used for toilette mats. 


TOYS FOR THE CHRISTMAS-TREE, 


Old Santa Claus’s treasures fill the toy-shops, 
and most ingenious gifts are ready for the little 
folks. One of the most interesting musical toys 
represents an upright piano with a charming 
pianiste seated before it, and apparently playing 
the very sweet music that proceeds from the in- 
strument after it is wound up. The doll per- 
former's face is very pretty and intelligent. She 
is dressed in the height of the fashion, turns 
her head from side to side, nods as if to catch 
a note, and looks up again as if for approval at 
her execution of a difficult passage. Another 
French toy is a pair of dancers dressed in the 
costume of La Fille de Madame Angot. When 
wound up they not only play the airs of that 
opera, but dance to them, going through fast 
and slow movements perfectly. Madame Pom- 
padour appears next, with a wonderful train 
held up by a negro page, who also supports her 
feather parasol. Upon being wound up madame 
walks all about the parlor floor, peering through 
her eyeglass and flirting her fan. Her costume 
is perfect, with its embroidered train of blue 
edged with rose, its white satin petticoat, and 


her powdered wig. A revolving vivandiére, with ' 


canteen slashed to her side, propels herself about 
the floor with the aid of internal machinery, and 
shoots off her pistol after taking aim in the most 
knowing manner, A velocipede ridden by two 
beautiful riders carries a performer on the high 
seat behind. This figure—the tight-rope dancer 
perhaps—moves her head, waves her fan, and 
exhibits her bouquet to the audience as she 
passes, 
DOLLS, 


The walking and talking doll is the novelty of 
the season. This young damsel, after being 
wound up, will walk about the room in a circle 
or straight line, whichever is desired, and will 
constantly say mamma and papa without the 
slightest pressing. The doll costs $8 or $10, 
according to its costume. Among other dolls, 
instead of the insipid faces of a generation ago, 
mothers now select for their little girls Dollies 
with faces of intelligence and expressive beauty, 
many of which are said to be copies of heads fa- 
mous in painting and sculpture. Thus correct 
taste and an appreciation of the beautiful are 
taught the children of to-day even in their first 
playthings. These dolls represent all ages from 
the babe in long clothes to the bride in her wed- 
ding veil. Real hair has come to be the ultima- 
tum for every doll, and it is especially desirable 
that it be blonde or else Titian auburn, Dealers 
say the color of the hair is the first consider- 
ation; then they must have heads that turn eas- 
ily ; then expressive blue eyes, and pink-tinged 
flesh in the waxen cheeks and dimpled chin, 
Every fashion of dressing the hair is caricatured, 
and the dolls’ coiffures represent the Catogan, 
crown braids, finger puffs, ch&atelaine, and, above 
all, the flowing waved hair and the hanging Mar- 
guerite braids, An infant doll, in cap and gown, 
with blue eyes that close as if asleep when it is 
laid down, is furnished with an infant’s wardrobe 
that would be a good model for many a young 
mother, and is sold for $5. Dolls with wax heads 
and limbs, natural hair, and. cotton bodies cost 
$2 and upward; more expensive ones cry after 
much coaxing to do so. French wax dolls have 
kid bodies so well ‘‘ jointed” that they move each 
foot, hand, and finger separately. They can be 
made to kneel, take positions for dancing or tab- 
leaux, and pose so beautifully and in such natu- 
ral manner that they would serve as models for 
artists. They have arch French faces, with long 
flowing hair, and cost from $6 to $15. China 
dolls with piquant faces and natural blonde or 
auburn hair cost from $1 35 to $4. The heads 
alone are from 65 cents to $2 50. Kid bodies, 
jointed in every limb, ready for the heads, cost 
from $1 25 to $2 85. Wax dolls range from 
$1 25 to $5 50, according to fineness even more 
than size. Dressed dolls of various kinds range 
from $4 50 to $15. Lovely brides in white satin 
and tulle veil are $8. Every article of dress 
known to the feminine wardrobe is provided for 
dolls, not omitting bustles and the now stylish 
side-combs. 

Doll houses and furniture are also shown in 
abundance. There are cottage sets of chamber 
furuiture in oak or enamel, containing bedstead, 





bureau, wash-stand, table, and chairs, for $2 85. 
For little girls with domestic tastes is a laundry 
outfit, with tub, scrubbing-board, pail, and 
clothes-horse, all for 95 cents. Pretty little bu- 
reaus and dressing-cases of black-walnut, with 
good mirrors for Dolly, are $2 50. Walnut bed- 
steads are 90 cents and upward. More useful 
than these are school-girls’ writing-desks, very 
nicely fitted up, and sold for 95 cents; also 
sewing-boxes of circular shape, made of light 
and dark woods together, with a rack for spools 
inside, and places for needles, scissors, etc. ; price 
$1 35. 

For the boys are little printing-presses, with 
types and complete arrangements, costing from 
95 cents to $4. The magnetic toys sold for 50 
cents each are varied and interesting. ‘There 
is also the $1 shoe-blacking outfit for little men, 
with brushes, blacking, shoe-horn, button-hook, 
and all the essentials for a ‘‘shine” and for 
keeping the first new boots in order. 


GROTESQUE TOYS. 


The newest grotesque toy is a pair of anti- 
quated lovers seated on a sofa; when wound up 
they kiss, moving their lips and rolling their 
eyes in most ludicrous ecstasy: price $2 75. 
There are also many tall figures with large bald 
heads always nodding, and long attenuated limbs. 
A quaint Chinese couple bow to each other, turn 
their heads, and wave their hands up and down. 


INSTRUCTIVE TOYS. 


A new feature in alphabet blocks is that of 
having them mounted in a frame with the red 
and white letters moved on wires, instead of 
leaving them loose to be strewn about the floor 
and lost: price $1 35. The interesting Expres- 
sion Blocks, as they are called, have letters on 
one side, and make a curious large head on the 
other side when properly put together. These 
are water-proof, and cost but 28 cents. ‘There 
are also new designs in Crandall’s famous build- 
ing blocks sold for $1 a set. The Child’s Spell- 
ing Case is a new and easy way to teach spelling. 
The Spectograph reflects the outlines of a draw- 
ing in a way that simplifies matters for the em- 
bryo artist, and costs only 65 cents. ‘There are 
magic boxes with false bottoms that conceal a 
penny and puzzle the little folks, all for 35 cents. 
Another novelty, called Chiro-Magic, has a hand 
that points out on a card answers to any ques- 
tion asked in a way that puzzles every looker- 
on: price $1 25. For the little fellow whose 
ambition soars toward being a showman there 
is a theatrical entertainment called Kriss Krin- 
gle’s Christmas Tableau, with the show provided, 
and bona jide tickets and programme: price 
$1 20. 


TABLE CROQUET AND BILLIARDS. 


For larger boys is a billiard cloth that can be 
spread on any table, with balls, cues, and a fence 
of cords for the edge: price $4. There is also 
croquet in variety. For instance, table croquet 
with tiny mallets, costing from 95 cents to $2, 
and also parlor croquet for the floor, worth from 
$2 50 upward. Newer than all is the parlor 
game of dice croquet, played on a board with 
dice and counters instead of on a field with mal- 
let and ball: price $1, $2, or $3. 


GAMES, 


Among new games for both girls and boys, 
and interesting also to children of a larger 
growth, is the Centennial Game of American 
History, teaching in a pleasant way the coun- 
try’s record of the last hundred years: price 60 
cents. Then next is the Quartette Union War 
Game, with its instructions about the battles and 
generals of the late war: also for 60 cents. ‘The 
Lightning Express, or How to Travel, is played 
with dice and counters, and interests young folks 
greatly: price 50 cents. Porcheesi is not new, 
but is an excellent game for winter evenings: 
price $1, $2, or $3, according to the mounting. 
Bookish children take delight in the Vignette 
Game of Authors, with its seventy-two cards of 
pictures of well-known writers, sold for 50 cents ; 
and there are certain little bookworms who have 
stored up accurate information from the Popular 
Quotations Game, which is also 50 cents. For 
those with mathematical tastes is Crescent, or cut- 
up problems, a play for four persons, all of whom 
must have good memories to get through its 
complications. Avilude is a game that teaches 
children all about birds. Sliced Animals, or 
Spelling Made Easy, is a game that ‘‘ shapes” the 
animal while it spells its name; there are about 
twenty animals in the box, and the game costs 
50 cents. Among fascinating puzzles are dis- 
sected pictures of various things, smashed-up lo- 
comotives, blown-up yachts and steamers, men- 
ageries, and outline maps. ‘These cost from 75 
cents to $1 50. The picture blocks are in end- 
less variety. There are also the Kindergarten 
to teach weaving and braiding, and the little Ob- 
ject Teacher, telling about the object while the 
child learns to spell it. The silhouette picture 
puzzles are both grotesque and graceful. The 
game of Round the World tells the little folks 
all about tides and trade-winds in a way that ar- 
rests their attention, instructing and amusing 
them at the same time: price $1 50. Painted 
blocks that compose amusing comic pictures 
make up a new game called Turn and Turn 
Again: price 75 cents. Handsome black-wal- 
nut boxes, labeled *‘ Evenings at Home,” and 
costing $6 each, are filled with an assortment 
of games for children of all ages, Kindergarten 
blocks, dissected maps and yachts, magic for- 
tune-telling cards, conversation cards, an ingen- 
jous panorama, and an amusing game called 
Bamboozle. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Messrs. Witson & GreicG; MILLER & GRANT; 
Lorp & Tartor; Euricn & Co.; and E. C, 
Setcuow & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


Tue young lady readers of the Bazar may find 
a grain of interest in the following Scottish mar- 
riage act, passed in the reign of MARGARET, 
commonly called Maid of Norway, a.p. 1288: 

“Tt is ordainit that during the reine of her maist 
blessit Majestie ilk maiden ladye of baith highe and 
low’ estate sall hae libertye to bespeake ye man she 
lykes beste ; albeit gif he refaises to take her till his 
wife, he sall be mulct in ye sume of ane hundreth 
pundes or less, as his estate may be; except and al- 
waies he mak it appeire that he is betrothed to an- 
other woman that he sall be free.” 

—D1 MourskKa, prima donna, has a parrot of 
knowing and musical ways. Its musical educa- 
tion is progressing slowly. Over the bird, morn- 
ing and night, the operatic artiste warbles, free 
of charge, “* Du bist mein Lieber,’’ to which the bird 
replies, with ear-splitting accent, “* Ausgespielt / 
Ausgespielt !” 


—A monument to the late Joun R. Toomp- 
son, one of the purest and most lovable literary 
men the United States has produced, is about to 
be erected in Richmond, Virginia. The fund for 
its construction has been completed, and is in 
bank awaiting appropriation. 

—Eisua Parker, of Parker, Pennsylvania, 
meant to have his own way of having his own 
way. Before passing away he made a will leay- 
ing $1,000,000 to be divided between members 
of his household in a certain manner, accompa- 
nied with a proviso that if any one of the chil- 
dren should ‘‘grumble’’ thereat, the portion of 
that one should be distributed in equal shares 
among the others. Not a grief was heard. 

—Coincidence: WILLIAM KIN@, ex-postmaster 
of the House of Representatives, has been elect- 
ed to Congress from Minnesota, and his black 
coachman, Sam LEg, has been elected to Con- 
gress from North Carolina. 

—Mrs. Satire Reep has been re-elected en- 
grossing clerk of the Arkansas House of Repre- 
sentatives. A young man who sees every thing 
through the eyeglasses of levity says this is a 
handsome acknowledgment of woman’s writes. 

—Mr. ALLEN WARDNER, father of Mrs. WILL- 
1AM M. Evarts, is living at Windsor, Vermont, 
aged ninety-four, and still retains his eyesight 
and interest in public affairs. Mr. Evarts has 
a large farm at Windsor, where he lives in sum- 
mer, and talks cattle, crop, and that sort of thing. 

—A man quite noted in his way—Mr. James 
Gatt—has just died in Edinburgh. He was a 
publisher, and had attained the age of ninety- 
one years. He was eminent particularly as a 
printer for the blind and of books for Sunday- 
schools. 

—Earl Russet is giving < final revision to his 
Recollections. Men in political life, literary men, 
and clever men generally are looking forward 
with great interest to a book which promises to 
be one of the best of its kind. 

—The interviewer who called upon Miss Katze 
Fievp after her début as Peg Woffington was 
told by Miss Fre.p, in answer to the statement 
of a dramatic critic that she was ‘“‘a New En- 
gland girl of frail physique,” that her father was 
Irish, her mother a Philadelphian, ‘and I,” 
said she, ‘‘ was born in St. Louis, and educated 
in Boston and Italy. As I outwalk all the wom- 
en of my acquaintance, can pull a pair of eight- 
foot sculls to the satisfaction of good male 
rowers, have tramped over the Adirondack wil- 
derness, and traveled night and day in this 
country and Europe without complaining, I 
don’t think I can be called frail.’”’ Nor would 
any one else after seeing her repeat three times, 
one directly after another, the song and jig 
which make part of Peg Woffington. 

—WILLIAM DELANEY, one of the “six hun- 
dred” immortalized by Tennyson, is now re- 
siding in Portland, Maine. 

—Miss Emma Apsort, formerly the soprano 
of Dr. Cuapin’s church, and a protégée of Miss 
KELLOGG and ADELINA ParTr, is on the eve of a 
début in Paris, and is expected to create a sensa- 
tion. A writer says that when the history of 
her life is known to the public it will disclose 
her as the heroine of as touching a story of do- 
— duty and self-sacrifice as has ever been 
to 

—The Emperor WIx114M has received a pres- 
ent of a sculptured table, designed by the artist 
OPPENHEIM, and made out of the trunk of the 
tree under which Prince Louis Ferprnanp of 
Prussia received his death-wound at the battle of 
Saalfeld. 

—At a recent love-feast in the Methodist 
Church at Biddeford, Maine, two old mugs 
which were used by JoHN WESLEY in service in 
his church in England were upon the table. 
When Wes ey’s old church was torn down a 
sister of Mr. J. GoLDsBoroveH, of Biddeford, 
being in England at the time, procured these 
mugs from among the ruins. They are white, 
with blue landscape ornamentation, and will 
hold about three half pints each. 

—Rev. EpwakpD Everett Hatz says of the sal- 
aries of teachers that ‘‘ they generally range at a 
grade not much above starvation. They are far 
inferior to the salary of a first-class cutter in a 
large tailor’s shop, of a first-class cook in a ho- 
tel, and very far below the salaries paid to first- 
class circus-riders and ballet-dancers.”> And as 
educators even the latter are not considered 
strictly first class. 

—Colonel and Madame Jerome BONAPARTE 
are about to return to Baltimore, after a two 
years’ residence in Europe. Madame Bowna- 
PARTE was a Miss APPLETON, of Boston, and at 
the time of her marriage to Colonel BoNAPARTE 
was Mrs. NEWBOLD Epe@ar. She is a grand- 
daughter of Danre, WesstTer, and her husband 
is a son of Prince JEROME BONAPARTE. 

—An American who recently visited Santa 
Anna found the survivor of so many revolu- 
tions a still erect, soldierly old man, showing 
only in his constrained motions his seventy-eight 
years. There was little in the pleasant old man, 
who chatted agreeably with his visitors, to call 
to mind the bloody deeds with which his name 
is connected; nor was there any suggestion of 
the man of blood in his conversation or manner. 
Estranged from his countrymen, forgotten by all 
who do not despise him, his present condition 
is a fitting commentary on his career. 

—We hear from England that the Duke of 
Norfolk is about to become a Roman Catholic 
priest. His eldest sister, Lady Mryna CuHar- 
LOTTE Fitz-ALAN How arp, is a Carmelite nun 
in: Paris; another, ETHELREDA, is a Sister of 
Charity. The duke will, it is said, join the Ora- 
torians at Brompton, with some of the leading 
members of which body he is on terms of inti- 
macy. He at his own expense rebuilt the little 
oratory there, and contributed $25,000 to the 





general building fund. At Arundel he has erect- 
ed a huge cathedral, which has already cost 
$400,000, and which will cost $250,000 more be- 
fore it is finished. This excess of zeal is said to 
be due to the dowager duchess, who controls 
her son’s action and purse-strings. 

—Commander WILLIAM B. Cusurna has just 
become an inmate of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington. He is a native 
of this State, and has the honor of having done 
the most desperate act of personal daring and 
gallantry performed by any naval officer during 
the rebellion. For this he was specially honor- 
ed and promoted by the government. 

—Sir WiLuiaM Jaxprneg, the distinguished 
naturalist, who died recently in Scotland, was 
a good botanist and sportsman, but his chief 
strength lay in his knowledge of birds. He was 
a keen sportsman, and much of his information 
was acquired in the field and river-side. He 
was equally ready in thestudy. He could bring 
down a bird, write a most accurate description 
of it, draw it and engrave the drawing, and then 
stuff the skin in the most workmanlike manner. 
He was as indefatigable an author as observer, 
and the list of his own works, as well as of those 
he edited, shows the life of untiring energy he 
led. His museum at Jardine Hall forms one of 
the finest and most valuable collections in Brit- 
ain. 

—DANIEL Mossanrt, a most ingenious mechan- 
ic, has just been sent to an insane asylum in Mich- 
igan. He had for some years been at work on a 
watch which, without being larger than usual, 
was to show quarter seconds, minutes, hours, 
days of the week, days of the month, and months 
of the year, and gs fifth time it was opened 
was to wind itself. He had completed it, and 
had received a large offer from persons in Cin- 
cinnati for the right to manufacture it. Recent- 
ly he took it apart to fix, and being unable to 
put it together again, some part having, prob- 
ably, been lost, the intense mental application 
upon the difficulty deranged his mind. 

—Concerning the proposed statue to WILLIAM 
Penn, Mr. CHARLES BRADLAUGH writes to the 
Tribune that the subscription for that purpose 
might with a high degree of propriety be first 

resented to WILLIAM PENN’s heirs, who have 
or more than seventy years received, and are 
still receiving, from the British government a 
pension of $20,000 a year as reward for the ef- 
forts, though unsuccessful, of the Penn family 
to prevent America achieving independence. 

—Lord Lytton has been appointed British 
minister at Lisbon, a nice quiet post for a no- 
bleman like Lord L., who inherits many of his 
father’s gifts, with an especial liking for diplo- 
macy. 

—The King of the Sandwich Islands, who is to 
be in New York in a few days, is a respectable 
young man for a king, being thirty-eight years 
of age, and a graduate of the Royal School; 
is good-looking, exhibits mustache and side 
whiskers, has some literary culture, and fair 
knowledge of international law. In 1868 he 
married the daughter of a Hawaiian chief. Pre- 
vious to his election he held a position as clerk 
in the Interior Department, and was secretary of 
the Privy Council under the last two kings. 

—Dr. Henry C. Porrer has declined the bish- 
opric of lowa. Those who know him are not 
surprised at his decision, The mitre is very 
tempting to most clergymen, but there are not 
half a dozen sees in the United States that have 
the attractions of Grace Church, New York, and 
very few clergymen indeed who possess the 
many and rare qualities requisite for success in 
a parish so conspicuous for numbers, culture, 
and opulence. It is undoubtedly the wealthiest 
parish in America, judging from its annual con- 
tributions for religious and charitable purposes. 
On Easter-Sunday last cash and pledges for 
$80,000 were put upon the plate, and during the 
last five years nearly if not quite half a millior 
have been given for parochial and other benev- 
olent purposes. 

—Ambherst College will receive from the estate 
of the late SaMUEL WILLISTON $288,000, that be- 
ing the residue after paying all other bequests. 

—An Irishman named Mortimer died lately 
in London, who, in a mild way, was a remarkable 
character. He was a graduate of Dublin Univer- 
sity, and deeply versed in classic lore, but he add- 
ed a polish to his erudition by his intimacy with 
at least a dozen modern tongues. He spoke 
French, German, Russian, Polish, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, modern Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Irish, and 
Danish with fluency. In his youth he had been 
cabin-boy in an American bark, and subsequent- 
ly became a medical student in Paris, but had to 
leave it on account of his connection with the 
June insurrection of 48. He was a very strong 
man, and utilized his strength by taking an en- 
gagement as a Hercules in a circus in Austra- 
lia. By turns he gave lectures on SHAKSPEARE 
through Germany, was a Greek professor at Ham- 
burg, had a troupe of Spanish ballet-dancers in 
Holland, and was a companion of Sir WmLIAM 
Don, the baronet-actor, in his wildest Continent- 
al frolics. In his time he had been tutor to 
CuarRLes LeEveER’s children at Florence. He 
came to the surface one day in the employment 
of ‘‘Tom Thumb ;” another, in the company of 
Murpay, the Irish giant, who was a distant 
cousin. He had been in London since the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, whigh ruined him in fortune. 

—Among the men who make no noise in the 
world, yet handle many millions, and enjoy the 
confidence of the opulent of New York, is Mr. 
DYKEMAN, stock and bond clerk in the Comp- 
troller’s office of the city of New York. Orig- 
inally he was a Methodist clergyman. He was 
appointed to his present position thirty years 
ago, and has been continued in his responsible 
position through the various administrations 
during that period. The other day ‘“ Burleigh” 
saw JOHN Jacos Astor in the Comptroller’s 
office—a modest, quiet, unassuming man, care- 
ful of his words as he is of his dollars; a huge 
fellow, over six feet high; massive in size; red 
hair; heavy, phlegmatic, German in look; with 
a ponderous tread that made the chandeliers 
jingle as he walked along; and withal he has 
a decided stoop. He came in, and did not even 
speak. He nodded ‘‘How do you do?” The 
clerk gave him a look of subdued recognition, 
darted off for a big book, opened it, pointed his 
finger to the place of signature. The million- 
aire took the pen, placed his name where it 
ought to be, took the check, bowed, and passed 
out. The only word he uttered in the room 
was in reply to a statement by a visitor: ‘‘ Very 
pleasant weather, Mr. Astor.” ‘“Very.”? He 
was in the City Hall about three minutes. The 
transactiop involved millions. 
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Tus hat has a high crown and a narrow brim, which is bound with gros 
grain ribbon. ‘The trimming consists of loops of black gros grain ribbon 
two inches and a half wide, a long black ostrich feather, and a changeable 


green bird's wing. 


Black Felt Rembrandt Hat. 

Tuts hat has a high crown and a broad brim, which is bound with black 
worsted braid. The brim is turned up on the left side. Folds of steel blue 
velvet are laid around the crown. ‘The ‘hat is trimmed, besides, with loops 
of similar velvet and with a long steel blue ostrich feather. 


Girls’ Winter Hats, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1,—Hart For Girt From 14 To 16 Years orp. This hat with soft 
crown is made of black velvet.. The brim consists of a box-pleated black 





Biack Fert Har. 


Crépe Lisse and Lace Cap. 
Tuts cap of white crépe lisse is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the 
material, a scarf edged with lace, and a spray of pink roses. 


Black Felt Hat. 


velvet ruffle, which is 
bound narrow with blue 
gros grain on the edge, 
and is turned up im a re- 
vers on the right side, 
The trimming consists of 
black ostrich feathers, 
loops of black gros grain, 
and a changeable bird. 

Fig. 2.—Har For Giri 
From 12 Tro 14 Years 
o_p. The turned -up 
brim of this gray felt hat 
is bound with dark gray 
gros grain. The trim- 
ming consists of loops 
and ends of dark gray gros grain and pink 
roses. 


Fig. 3.—Hat ror Cuitp unxper 1 Yrar 


o.p. The trimming for this white cashmere hat consists of ruffles and folds of the material, bows 
of white gros grain ribbon, and a pinked ruche of white silk. The ruffles are bound with white silk. 
Fig. 4.—Hart ror Girt From 8T0 10 Years otp. The brim of this hat is turned up as shown 


by the illustration, and 
covered with pleated 
pink gros grain. The 
hat is trimmed with 
loops of black gros grain 
ribbon, a pink wing, 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.— Hat ror 
Girt FROM 13 To 15 
Years op. The brim 
of this black felt hat is 
turned up and edged 
with a black velvet fold. 
The trimming consists 
of loops and ends of 
black velvet ribbon and 
black and blue ostrich 
feathers. 





ATMOSPHERES. 


OU see them as 
soon as you enter 
the room where they 
are, no matter how 
dense the crowd, how 
mixed the company. 
The people who have 
atmospheres about them 
stand out like master 
paintings from among 
a collection of school- 
girl copies, and you are 
made conscious in a 
moment that you are in 
the presence of a per- 
sonage. No arbitrary 
rules can be given where- 
by this atmosphere may 
be at all times recog- 
nized, no formula of 
analysis exists which 
will hold good as an un- 
erring detector of per- 
sonages. It is not in 
the attention paid them, 
for sometimes your per- 
sonage will be standing 
alone, a little apart from 
the rest, surveying the 
scene as an unconcerned 
spectator rather than 
being in it as a leader 
or a ‘‘cynosure.” Nev- 
ertheless, if you have 
eyes at all, you discern 
that this solitary on- 
looker is a man with an 
atmosphere, that is, a 
man with a name, a 
man who is a head cen> 
tre of something, a man 
with a following, and 
who may or may not 
know his own value and 
the estimate in which 
others hold him; while 
perhaps the man who 
has half a dozen women 
and as many men about 
him is a mere nobody 
in comparison, amusing 
enough in his own small 
way, but that way very 
small indeed—good for 
jokes and anecdotes, 
and to raise laughter for 
the moment, but in no 
avise a man with an at- 
mosphere, nor in any 
sense a personage, un- 
less indeed Lilliputians 
may rank as giants. 
We must not forget 
that many people as- 
sume an atmosphere 


Fig. 1.—Hat ror Girt From 14 to 16 Years Oup. 
Fig. 3.—Hat ror Curry unperR One YEAR OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Hat ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 





Crépe Lisse anp Lace Car. 


zine writer; another a very 
poor super in private theat- 
ricals; a third has a badly 
trained. voice, and sings 
wretched drawing - room 
songs that make those with 
well - organized musical 
nerves wince and quiver as 
under pain; a fourth is a 
nouveau riche, with whom 
. money is peace, virtue, in- 
‘NY tellect, goodness ; a fifth ten 

SAS years ago was held by his 
NS friends to be a young man 
a of promise, and has lived on 
the prophecy ever since ; and 
a sixth had a picture in the 
Academy which receiyed a 
good review in the leading journal, and was trav- 
estied on wood in an illustrated weekly. Watch 
all these people, and you have a sermon written to 


your hand on the folly of vanity and the self-betrayal of conceit. 


Biack Fert 
{eEMBRANDT Hart. 


who have no right to it, and that posturing goes on here too, as elsewhere. 
We meet continually with that family of frogs which think to puff themselves 
out till they rival the prize oxen of the season ; but they are detected without 
much difficulty, and a person must know very little of the world or of man- 
ners who can not see the difference between the atmosphere which is real and 
that which is assumed—the prize ox and the puffed-up frog. A loud voice; 
a sententious manner; perhaps a theatrically genial address, with the stage 
intonation and the stage gesture; maybe a peculiar attire—this especially in 
the case of the ladies who affect atmospheres they do not posséss, and are 
pseudo-personages with less right than assumption—the affectation of extreme 
sensibility, of enthusiasm, of reserve, of ‘‘ difficulty ;” the habit of standing 
a little apart like one superior to all the herd, different, peculiar, a drawing- 
room Manfred or a dining-out Moor; the habit of moving about among the 
crowd, dispensing smiles and favors like royalty playing at condescension— 
do we not know them all, these old stale tricks by which men and women 
who are nobodies assume to themselves the outward semblance of person- 

ages, and try to impose on the unwary claims which no one who knows them 
mn) would concede? Ask who they are—you will find one a second-rate maga- 






Look at that skipping, dancing 


little bit of animated pretense by the side of that grave, strong, dignified reality. Note the self- 
satisfied simper of the man who has lived on his friends’ prophecy of future success, and then turn 





Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Hat ror Girt From 13 To 15 YEARS onp, 


Figs. 1-5.—GIRLS’ WINTER HATS. 


to the noble self-forget- 
fulness of him who has 
done what the other has 
assumed, and whose life 
has been one long day 
of successful toil, Con- 
trast the feeble amateur 
who plays at literature 
and art with the pur- 
poseful face and bear- 
ing of him who lives by 
the ceaseless use of his 
brains. If you have any 
power of discrimination 
in you, you must sec 
the difference between 
these two classes, and 
you must be able to as- 
sign to each the pretense 
or the reality of the at- 
mosphere by which the 
one is designated a sham 
and the other shown as 
true. Society is full 
of these shams, these 
pseudo-personages, who 
haunt society and bring 
art and literature into 
disrepute. When hon- 
est, simple folks sce 
these skipping, postur- 
izing creatures set forth 
as representatives of this 
branch of art and that 
department of litera- 
ture, they shrug their 
shoulders and ery, ‘‘ De- 
fend us!” They think 
the school which turns 
out such prize-men can 
not be one of any value, 
and they tell their wives 
and daughters that in- 
tellectual life makes a 
woman unfit for every 
duty of her natural 
sphere, and that a tailor 
is a better sort of man 
than your jackanapes 
of an author, your vain 
fool of an artist. 

Asarule, we may say 
that the man who is 
most potently conscious 
of an atmosphere is not 
the man who possesses 
it to the greatest degree, 
or of the finest kind. 
That intellectual glory 
which surrounds some 
people like an aureole, 
that grand personal 
worth which is shown 
without being felt, has 
nothing to do with van- 
ity or pride, or that 
paltry self- satisfaction 
and_ self - consciousness 
by which the lower na- 
tures are marked off 
from the higher. You 
perceive, but you are 
not told, nor can vou 
explain, what many of 
thage who possess do 
not know they possess. 
Nevertheless it exists; 
and one of the pleasures 
of the social gatherings 
which include person- 
ages among their peo- 
ple is to make ont 
which of them has an 
atmosphere, and who 
are the oxen and who 
only the frogs puffed out 
with vain conceit. 
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COMING OUT OF CHURCH. 


fixe graphic illustration represents an En- 
glish congregation of the last century issu- 
ing from the church after the Christmas services, 
and pausing at the porch to exchange friendly 
yveetings, with the additivn perchance of a bit of 
gossip. Very picturesque they look, indeed— 
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that rebel, young Washington, who is said to be 
the President of that new republic, which is cer- 
tain not to last long. Whatever the subject may 
be, it is evidently exciting enough to attract the 
attention of all the by-standers, both men and 
women, who are crowding around, eager to catch 
every word that is said—all but the family party 


the men with their cocked hats, long vests, laced | at the right, who are trudging through the snow 


coats, and knee-breeches, and the women with 
their close hoods, furred pelisses, and tucked-up 
skirts, which, after all, are not very unlike those 
which we are accustomed to see every day. A 
group of squires at the door are earnestly dis- 
cussing something—wondering perhaps what will 
happen next, now that those American colonies 
across the water have won their independence at 


in haste to be in time for their Christmas dinner, 
the stalwart farmer leading his pretty daughter 
over the slippery snow, while his wife clings to 
his arm; and the man in miniature—cocked hat, 
knee-breeches, shoe-buckles, and all—heads the 
procession with the huge silver-clasped prayer- 
book which he can hardly lift. It is a pleasing 


| picture of English country life in the olden times. 





HE Spanish contrabandistas, who were in 
by-gone years the heroes of many a ro- 


mance, flourished because import duties were | 


high. At one time English cargoes, or miscel- 
laneous cargoes in English ships, were landed at 


Gibraltar on purpose to be smuggled over the | 
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load consisting of tobacco, sugar, coffee, etc. 
They were conducted across the frontier in packs 
from France into Belgium; they were kept all 
| day without food, beaten unmercifully (what a 

superior being man is!)y laden in the evening, 
‘and started off. ‘The pobr hungry animals made 
the best of their way to their Pfench homes, usu- 
ally two or three leagues from the frontier, and 
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frontier into Spain, to the value of a million ster- 
ling per annum. As to France, in times long 
subsequent to the era of the decrees, and when 
import duties were levied only for the sake of 
revenue, the land frontiers were the scene of ex- 
traordinary smuggling. Dogs were trained in Bel- 
gium on purpose to smuggle goods into France. 


The animals were of large size, and were trained | 


to carry twenty or twenty-five pounds each, the 


| were there well fed and kindly treated. In ten 
years more than forty thousand of these hard 
| worked smuggling dogs were destroyed by the 
French customs officers, three francs being given 
| as a bonus for the capture of each. Sometimes 
a dog would be found laden with nearly fifty 
pounds’ worth of smuggled goods. Indeed, it is 
found to be pretty much the same with all na- 
| tionalities with respect to smuggling. 











DRIFTING. 
Deep glowed the liquid amber west, 
All fiecked with many a changing bar, 
While, floating on the stream’s still breast, 
We waited for the evening-star. 
The water-lily gently swayed 
Upon the ripples’ rise and fall ; 
And clearly came from out the glade 
The blackbird’s rich exultant call, 


We drifted in the closing light 
By sedgy bank and flowery dell ; 
We heard soft voices in the night, 
The peasant’s song, the vesper bell, 
The low sweet laugh that came and went, 
With power to fix some after-fate, 
The farewell o’er the meadows sent 
Back from the dear old trysting gate. 


I gazed into her eyes divine, 
And fed my spirit with their glow; 
She laid her little hand in miné 
And sang a song of long ago— 
A song of love and truth and tears, 
A song of parting and of pain, 
Of faces bright in by-gone years 
That never would be so again. 
7. * » 7~ ” * 


O floating lilies, fair and white, 

Your sisters round our shallop’s prow 
Smiled on us through that glowing night; 

But ye are wreathed with sadness now! 
O throstle, singing ’midst the glow 

That gilds the gates of closing day, 
You sweeter sung one year ago 

Upon yon cherry-blossomed spray! 


I see the swallow dip his wing 
Upon the ripple of the stream ; 
I hear the mellow blackbird sing— 
Yet all is hollow as a dream ; 
For I would see a fair young face, 
And find that love within its eyes 
That to my being lent a grace 
I ne'er could take from earth or skies. 


Here is the dell of sunny hours, 
And still a glory in the west: 
T'll stay and wreathe the fairest flowers 
Where we in olden times found rest. 
But, ah! I find where heart’s-ease grew 
There blooms the little flower-of-pain ; 
Yet, if there’s naught for me but rue, 
She'll change it when we meet again. 





THE BRYANSFORT SPECTRE. 


FOUNDED ON A FAMILY, LEGEND. 
= \ ISS NOLAN, can you see Miss Bryans- 
fort for a few minutes ?” . 

‘Certainly, Rachel,” I replied, wondering at 
this sudden accession of ceremony on the part 
of my ex-pupil, who generally went in and out 
of the school-room with the freedom of her child- 
ish days. 

I had scarcely time, however, to stir.the fire, 
so as to have a little cheerful light, when the 
door opened again, and Marjory Bryansfort, in 
her white dressing-wrapper, and with her hair 
loose upon her shoulders, came in, and knelt 
down on the hearth-rug beside me. 

“You dear old Noley!” she began, caressing 
my hands and face. ‘‘So good of you to be all 
alone and quiet in the half-dark, just when I 
wanted you. I thought some of the little pitch- 
ers might be in, so I just sent Rachel for a scout. 
They'll all know it to-night, but I wanted to tell 
you myself. Whisper now, dear Noley; I have 
a piece of news for you. At last I am going to 
be married!” 

** At last?” I repeated, laughing. ‘‘ When a 
veteran flirt of twenty-one makes such a revela- 
tion one has a right to be surprised. I congratu- 
late you, my dear, with all my heart. That is, I 
should like to hear something about the gentle- 
man. What is he like? Do I know him?” 

** As to what he is like,” answered Marjory, 
‘**he exactly comes up to our standard of beau- 
ty, being an albino, with a wooden: leg and a 
hump. As to his name, you have heard it often 
enough this last week. And as to himself, that 
was one reason why I wanted to tell you to- 
night, because you must be sure to come down, 
as perhaps he may arrive by the last train, and 
I wish you to know about him as soon as you 
see him.” 

“* Well, I scarcely expect to recognize him by 
your description,” I replied. ‘* But what is his 
name ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? It is Uncle Allen’s 
step-nephew, Archie Bellew. You have heard 
‘Tom raving about him ever since he came home 
from uncle’s. When I was at Larch Grove last 
summer, do you know, I met Archie staying in 
the house. At first we treated each other like a 
sort of cousins, but by degrees we grew to like 
one another very much, and at last we part- 
ed with what novels call ‘an understanding.’ 
Archie was poor, you know, but you have heard 
Uncle Allen say that he was trying hard to get 
an engineering appointment in North America; 
and now that he has got the post—a very good 
one, too—he wrote at once to papa, and papa 
spoke to me; and I was dreadfully afraid to tell 
him about the ‘ understanding,’ for 1 knew he 
would not approve. I did summon up courage, 
however, and though I don’t think he was at all 
pleased, he said very little, and it ended by his 
giving his full consent, and writing off to say so. 
You know, he knows Archie this long time, and 
likes him; and Archie is to be here either to- 
night or in the morning; and oh, Noley, I am 
so happy |” 

“My dear child, so we are really going to 
lose you?” was all I could say, when Marjory 
rattled on afresh: Me 

**Fancy what Ee ore it will be an eco- 


nomical wedding, , if you please, | sha‘n’t 





want any trousseau when I don’t change my ini- 
tial. What an idea! Whereas I intend to set 
all the dress-making world of Bryansfort mad, 
besides turning the heads of one or two London 
milliners, with what old nurse would call my 
contarydictory orders. Sha’n’t I just want a 
wardrobe to amaze the Yankees! But stay! 
there’s the dressing-bell, and as seeing people 
dropping in late to meals is the only thing that 
disturbs the dear father’s placidity, I must run 
and get ready, afraid he might put his awful 
threat into execution if I displeased him. How 
think you, madam? Would it be a marriage at 
all without a trousseau? Ponder that, and give 
me your opinion when we meet again. One 
kiss, dear old second mother, for good luck. 
Yes, Rachel, coming—coming.” 

The maid had knocked more than once to see 
if Miss Bryansfort was ready to be dressed. 

When Marjory was gone I sat long by the 
flickering fire, revolving in my own mind the 
events of the last eighteen years. Yes, all that 
time had elapsed since I had answered an ad- 
vertisement for a governess in a clergyman’s fam- 
ily at the East End. Mr. Bryansfort was then 
a hard-working parish priest, with a delicate wife 
and a small income. He had four children ; 
Marjory, the youngest, was then scarcely three 
years old. During the eighteen years the two 
boys had gone out into life; one was now in 
India, the other in New Zealand; while Amy, 
the elder girl, slept with her mother in a city 
cemetery. , 

I had been about three years at St. George's 
Vicarage when Mrs. Bryansfort died. A year 
or so afterward the widower heard that, by the 
death of two or three rather distant relations, 
he was heir to the family place—Bryansfort Man-. 
or, then in possession of a feeble, sickly old man. 
Mr. Bryansfort had expected little of his rich 
relations, except the possible chance of church 
preferment, as the head of the family had three 
or four livings in his gift. Now, however, things 
had so turned out that the estate and a great 
deal of accumulated wealth fell to him, the late 
owner having spent but little either on himself 
or others. 

I had staid with the children after the death 
of their mother, and when, soon after entering 
upon his inheritance, Mr. Bryansfort married 
again, the second wife cordially pressed me to 
remain still, As the first family passed from 
the school-room, little ones were growing up in 
the nursery to take their place; and so it came 
to pass that I had been eighteen years with the 
Bryansforts ; and now little Marjory, whom I 
had first seen in her small white crib in the nurs- 
ery at St. George’s, was actually going to be 
married ! 

What a foolish old woman I thought myself 
that night! I scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or cry; and why would a silly jingle of words 
keep perpetually haunting me ?—a piece of non- 
sense I had seen in Poor Richard's Almanac, or 
some book of that sort. It ran thus: 


“Who changes the name and not the letter, 1 
Changes for worse and not for better.” 


Such folly to be influenced by a senseless rhyme 
like that! I called myself plenty of hard names, 
and tried to reason myself back into common- 
sense, but all to no purpose. 

‘The dinner-bell had rung some time, and the 
shades of a murky December evening had long 
deepened into a dark winter’s night. When we 
were fashionable and dined late, I seldom ap- 
peared until tea-time, rather to Mrs. Bryans- 
fort's displeasure, for indeed she always treated 
me more like a guest and friend than the tradi- 
tional governess. However, the governess her- 
self, being neither young nor pretty nor addict- 
ed to small-talk, preferred staying as much as 
possible out of the way of the fashionable guests, 
who were assembled for the purpose of keep- 
ing an ‘‘ old-fashioned Christmas” at Bryansfort 
Manor. 

I sat long by the dying embers, dreaming of 
my Marjory’s future in a foreign land; for this 
Mr. Bellew’s going to America had been discuss- 
ed in all innocence by Marjory’s half-brother, 
Tom, and Uncle Allen, who was now staying in 
the house; my mind was full of Marjory, as I 
said, when the school-room door was suddenly 
flung open, and Mrs. Bryansfort’s eldest girl, 
Eva, rushed in. 

**Oh, Miss Nolan, Miss Nolan, what shall I 
do? I'veseenher! I’veseenher! What shall 
Ido? Qh, Miss Nolan!” 

** My dear Eva,” I said, terrified by the child’s 
agitation, ‘‘what is it? Whom have you seen? 
What’s the matter ?” 

** The Bryansfort spectre!” sobbed out the 
child, hiding her face in my lap again, while her 
whole frame quivered with excitement and terror. 

** Who on earth has been telling you any such 
nonsense ?” said I, half crossly, I am afraid; for 
there was an apparition story connected with 
Bryansfort Manor, but it had been carefully 
withheld from the children. However, when I 
had given the sobbing girl a sedative, and had 
lighted the lamp and stirred up the fire to make 
the room bright and cheerful, I told her to sit 
by me and tell me what she had seen, and who 
had said any thing to her about the Bryansfort 
spectre. 

It seemed that the child had overheard a con- 
versation between the nurse and an old village 
crone, andghat they had spoken of the figure of 
a woman which was seen in the Manor-house 
‘*whenever any thing was going to happen to 
the family.” She came three times within the 
year, said the old women, and appeared to differ- 
ent persons. She generally pointed to the door 
of the room where the destined victim slept, or 
she had been known to wave her hand toward 
the doomed person himself as he passed, all un- 
conscious of her presence. This was substan- 
tially the same as the legend which we had all 
heard on first coming to Bryansfort, there being 
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no tale that we could make out to account for 
the origin of the superstition. And now for little 
Eva’s account of the spectre as it appeared to her. 

‘*Tt was just along the gallery,” she said, ‘‘ be- 
tween the little study and the chintz room. She 
was standing there as I turned into the passage. 
The lamp was lighted, but it was only dim. I 
thought first it was Mrs. Stubbs, and then I be- 
gan to tremble, and all of a sudden I felt what 
it was; and oh, Miss Nolan, I turned and ran, 
and I never dare go about the house by myself 
after dark again!” 

** Nonsense, Eva,” I said. ‘*I don’t mean to 
say that your fright is all nonsense, for (more 
shame for your superstitious Irish nurse) you 
had heard a story which took hold of your imag- 
ination and made you ready to fancy things. I 
dare say it was Mrs. Stubbs all the time. I only 
wish you had gone up and spoken to her, even if 
you found that no one was there. I remember 
reading a story of a gentleman who fancied he 
saw his servant in his room at night, when he 
knew she was not really there. He was a doc- 
tor and a wise man, and he got a lancet and a 
basin and bled himself, and the ghost disappear- 
ed. He knew he was feverish and unwell; and 
sometimes when little girls eat too much mince- 
pie—” 

**Miss Nolan, I’m not greedy,” said Eva, ear- 
nestly. 

And I knew this was perfectly true. So, half 
apologetically, I said, ‘‘ No, dear.” And then [ 
added: ‘‘ Well, Evie, you know, if the legend is 
true, this spectre is to appear to three people be- 
fore any thing it foretells can take place. You 
had better not speak of it to any one but me, 
particularly just now. I should not like any 
thing sad or likely to frighten people to be said 
to-night, as something you will think very pleas- 
ant is going to happen, and we ought all to be 
cheerful.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Eva, with a sudden show 
of interest, 

“I suppose I may tell you,” I replied. ‘* Mar- 
pre going to be married to Mr. Archie Bel- 

ew. 

This new idea at once took possession of the 
child’s mind, and she chatted away of lace and 
flowers, bride-maids and wedding-cake, until 
nurse came to call her to be dressed to go down 
stairs after dinner. Before she went she prom- 
ised to say no more about the phantom, and by 
the time the dessert-bell rang ee again deep 
in thought about my Marjory’s future. 

I did not like it. No, certainly: what a silly, 
superstitious old fool I was! But I did not like 
to hear that child’s story of the apparition. ‘The 
more I tried to shake it off, the more the idea 
clung to me; I could not get rid of it. Would 
nothing happen to prevent this marriage, which 
I felt was destined in some way to end in un- 
happiness? Perhaps it would be well to tell Mr. 
Bryansfort ; but, after all, what was there to tell ? 
A foolish bit of *‘ folk-lore” and the wild imagin- 
ings of a child! ‘i 

Mr. Bellew arrived that night. I need scarce- 
ly say that one could not have recognized him by 
Marjory’s description. His appearance and man- 
ner were decidedly in his favor, and every day 
deepened the first pleasant impression. He 
staid in the house over the ‘‘ old-fashioned 
Christmas,” though I dare say he and Marjory 
would have preferred a quieter season for his 
visit. He was the last guest to leave, but he 
had to be in America before the end of January 
about his affairs. He thought, including the 
two voyages, he would be between two and three 
months away, and he was very anxious to fix 
the wedding for the endof March. Mr. Bryans- 
fort, however, would not hear of any thing so 
uncanonical as a Lenten marriage, and Marjory 

ing little di bler !—after some plead- 
ing and pouting, came round to his side. At 
last Easter-Tuesday, the 8th of April, was ap- 
pointed for the ceremony. 

Then Archie left us, bearing the good wishes 
of all across the waves of the Western Sea. 





The guests were gone, and the formal eight- 
o'clock dinner at Bryansfort Manor had given 
place to the sociable seven-o’clock tea. We 
were all gathered round the table one cold Jan- 
uary evening, and the gloom of the weather with- 
out seemed to have extended itself to the compa- 
ny within. Mr. Bryansfort’s face, usually bright 
and cheerful, was overclouded with annoyance. 

“*That boy Tom,” he said at last—‘‘th's is 
the third time this week that he has been late for 
tea. Couldn't he try to please me in that one 
matter? I must find some means—” 

** Here he is, papa,” interrupted Eva. 

A rushing sound which we heard, with a sud- 
den thud at the end, apprised us that Master 
Tom was ‘‘coming down” school-boy fashion, 
with more regard to speed than grace. 

“*Really, Tom,” said his father, as the cul- 
prit made his appearance and, took his usual 
place at the tea-table, ‘‘ this sort of thing must 
not continue; you must be punctual in future, 
or take your meals alone when every body else 
has done.” 

Tom nodded, rather impudently as I thought, 
and turned to help himself to some hot muftins 
which a servant was just placing on the table. 

** Another time,” said Mr. Bryansfort, ‘‘ any 
one who is late shall have nothing but. bread- 
and-butter.” 

‘* Pleas’m,” said the maid who had brought 
the muffins, ‘‘ could you speak with Mrs. Stubbs 
for a minute ?” 

“* Really, Evangeline—” began Mr. Bryans- 
fort, despairing of a quiet tea-table ; but Mrs. 
Bryansfort was gone, with a promise to be back 
directly. 

** What a jolly row! I’m sure I know what 
‘faithful Stubbs’ wants,” muttered the irrepress- 
ible Tom, who did not seem to feel his disgrace 
at all keen’y. ‘‘I passed her up in the school- 
room passage just now, and the old hag began 





to stretch out her hands as if she was going to 
catch hold of me; so as soon as I had washed 
my hands I jumped on the balusters, and was 
down before you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ 
By-the-bye, how did the old duffer get down so 
fast? She must have mounted after me, I ex- 
pect, for at her usual rate of locomotion she 
would be till this time to-morrow getting along 
the gallery and down the three flights. What 
wouldn't I have given to have seen her mount!” 

This speech was chiefly addressed to the chil- 
dren and me, and was only partially overheard 
by Mr. Bryansfort, who had turned to answer 
some question put by his eldest daughter. How- 
ever, he caught the drift of the words, and spoke 
sternly to Tom. 

** Mrs. Stubbs, Sir, has served this family as 
housekeeper faithfully for fifty years, and I will 
not have her insulted in her old age by school- 
boy impertinence. If you annoy her in any way 
you shall suffer for it, that’s all.” 

It was not often that Mr. Bryansfort made a 
speech of this kind, but when he did it was not 
without its effect. However, when on his wife’s 
return it transpired that Mrs. Stubbs had made 
no mention of Tom, but merely wanted to con- 
sult her mistress about some urgent household 
business, the matter was let drop. 

I was sorry for this, as there was nothing now 
to divert the general attention from Eva. She, 
poor child, I could perceive, in her nervous fear 
had at once come to the conclusion that Tom 
had seen, not Mrs. Stubbs, but the Bryansfort 
spectre. She was rather in awe of her father, 
and I hoped this would enable her to suppress 
her emotion until I could find a pretext to take 
her up stairs quietly. In vain. I could see 
that she made two or three choking efforts to 
restrain herself, and then dropping her spoon 
with a loud clatter, burst into a fit of crying. 

** Eva!” exclaimed the poor father, in despair. 
Really these interruptions were very hard on a 
man who was always particular about order and 
regularity at meal times. ‘‘ What nonsense is 
this,” he continued, ‘in a girl of your age? Go 
up to bed directly, an. cry there if you want to 
c Pg 

“‘TLet me take her, Mr. Bryansfort,” said I, 
dreading the effect of darkness and solitude upon 
the child in her excited state. 

**Sit down, I beg, Miss Nolan;” said the fa- 
ther. ‘Eva, are you going to stop, or are you 
going to bed ?”’ he added, in a tone little calcu- 
lated to allay agitation. 

**Oh-h-h, I’m afraid,” sobbed the child, while 
the three younger girls looked wonderingly at 
the ‘‘ big” twelve-year-old sister getting into dis- 


race. 

** Poor little mite!” said Marjory, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘I remember when we came here first 
how I used to dread those long half-dark pas- 
sages, though I was ashamed to confess what an 
arrant little coward I was, for fear the boys would 
laugh at me. I'll take you up to nurse, little 
lassie, or you may sleep with me if you like, and 
have the nice bright fire to keep you company. 
Mayn’t we, papa? We're going to be good.” 

** Well, among you you'll spoil that child,” 
said the father, as usual, however, acquiescing 
in any thing proposed hy Marjory. 

‘* She really had a shock to her nerves a little 

while ago,”’ said I, after the sistefs were gone, 
**and I don’t think she has been the same ever 
since.” 
** Indeed ?” said Mr. Bryansfort. ‘‘I thought, 
Miss Nolan, you would have been more judicious. 
Girls get an idea that nerves are interesting, and 
so forth. Once impress even a child with the 
idea that she is nervous, and you may get no good 
of her. I hope Flory and Grace and Carrie will 
keep their nerves better under control.” 

** You are too hard, Thomas,”’ interposed the 
mother; but I heard no more of the discussion, 
as Marjory returned, saying that Evie was quiet- 
er now, and would like to see me. At the moth- 
er’s request I went up stairs, and found the child 
still very nervous and restless. 

**Oh, Miss Nolan,” she said, ‘‘I’m so sorry, 
but I couldn’t help it. Did you hear what Tom 
said ?” 

‘**Yes, dear, I know what you think, but I 
dare say you are mistaken. It probably was 
Mrs. Stubbs; you know he said so.” 

** Yes—but—she got down so quick!” 

** Well, but you know Tom said he staid to 
wash his hands; and knowing their usual state 
of blackness, you may be sure he took longer 
than he thought to get them clean.” 

**Perhaps ; but— Miss Nolan, do you think 
there can be no such things as ghosts ?” 

**T don’t know, Evie,” I replied. ‘‘Z certain- 
ly never saw one, and [ don’t myself think you 
or Tom did so either, though I am sure you saw 
something, or thought you did, which comes to 
the same thing for yourself. I can not say there 
surely are no such things, though I never expect 
to see any.” I answered thus cautiously, as I 
had just been reading the Water Babies, and 
had taken to heart the lesson therein given about 
dogmatizing on subjects which we can not un- 
derstand, Indeed, account for them as you will, 
there are many well-authenticated ‘‘ ghost sto- 
ries” afloat, supported by credible witnesses ; and 
I do not see how any thinking person can discard 
the idea of apparitions altogether. True, they 
may arise from fevered blood or from an over- 
wrought imagination, and practical sensible peo- 
ple, free from fever or excitement, may be able 
to afford to laugh at them, and despise the timid 
credulity of the ghost-seers ; but let these strong- 
minded people beware how they impugn the 
truthfulness of their weaker brethren. There 
are many unaccountable wonders in the tangible 
world of men; and what are we that we should 
pronounce upon the mysteries of the spirit world 
—that world which lies unseen, yet close at hand, 
and must one day be entered by each disembod-- 
ied soul ? 

‘** Perhaps,” said Eva, hesitatingly, after a 
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pause, as if following my train of thought, “‘ the 
room is full of—things.’ 

I sat long by the child trying to calm her by 
speaking of the Divine Father who rules the spir- 
jtual and the material world alike, and cares for 
the lowest and weakest of His creatures. I 
spoke to her of the blessed security of the little 
lambs of the Saviour’s flock; and thus she was 
soothed and quiet when her mother came up at 
half past eight to hear her evening hymn. Be- 
fore Mrs. Bryansfort and I left the room she had 
sunk into a peaceful slumber. 


‘Tent is a time for repentance and self-ex- 
amination, not for feasting and merriment,” said 
Mr. Bryansfort when Archie had suggested Mar- 
jory’s birthday, the 20th of March, for the wed- 
ding. However, though there was but little out- 
ward show of festivity at the Manor-house that 
Lent, I am afraid there was but little private 
meditation, most of our time and attention be- 
ing absorbed in our busy preparations for Easter- 
Tuesday. The church, too, was to be decora- 
ted with extra splendor that Easter, and most 
of the wreaths and emblems were to be left up 
for the wedding. Besides, there was to be a 
treat for the school-children in honor of the bride, 
as well as a dinner to the tenantry; and every 
one looked eagerly forward to the important day. 

Every week brought a letter from Archie, and 
each time he expressed himself greatly pleased 
with his work, his colleagues, and his men, The 
only thing he regretted was that the lateness of 
his marriage enforced a short honey-moon, as it 
was necessary for him to be back in America 
about the middle of May. e 

Easter-Tuesday came at last, a day of uncloud- 
ed sunshine, and ‘‘ the auspicious event,” as the 
local newspaper expressed it, ‘‘ was brilliantly 
consummated.” We all figured in a special par- 
agraph, down to little Carrie. ‘*The numerous 
and costly presents” were duly described. The 
bride’s dress and the wreaths of the bride-maids 
received commendatory notice, and, finally, the 
public were informed that ‘* the happy pair took 
their departure for the Isle of Wight amidst a 
shower of slippers.” 

They were gone; all was over; and reaction 
followed excitement. The vague feeling of dis- 
trust which had come upon me at the beginning 
of the engagement had subsided during the fuss 
of preparation ; but it now returned with double 
force. I could not get rid of it. I thought I 
was ill and feverish, and resolved as soon as 
Marjory was really gone to ask permission from 
Mrs. Bryansfort to go and pay a visit to my only 
sister, who was then living in London. I thought 
total change of air and scene would probably dis- 
pel the gloomy ideas which had taken possession 
of my mind. 

As soon as Marjory was fairly gone, I said; 
for the trip to the Isle of Wight was only to last 
a week; and then the bride and bridegroom were 
to return to Bryansfort before starting for Amer- 
ica. The modern custom of keeping friends in 
ignorance of the proceedings of the newly mar- 
ried pair had not then come into fashion, and 
scarcely a day passed without a letter from Mar- 
jory. She seemed so full of her new-found hap- 
piness that she must seek to impart it to others ; 
and truly Archie was a fine young man, and well 
worthy of my dear girl. 

The bustle of preparation for the wedding was 
scarcely over when another bustle began—pre- 
paring for the reception of Mr. and Mrs. Bellew 
on their return. With what fond pride did Mrs. 
Bryansfort linger over the pretty ‘‘chintz room,” 
appropriated to the most honored guests! How 
carefully she stocked it with every ornament and 
luxury loving care and taste could suggest, and 
with what pleasure did she look at it when all 
was done, and the well-furnished room was pro- 
nounced fit for the reception of a step-daughter 
loved with truly maternal love! 

The carriage-wheels on the gravel, a shout 
from the children, a confused murmur of greet- 
ings and laughter, apprised me, as I sat alone 
in the school-room, that the travelers had ar- 
rived. ‘That pleasant fortnight, how gayly it 
went by, and how long it will be remembered at 
Bryansfort Manor! But, like all good things 
of earth, it soon mingled with the past. It was 
the last evening, and we had all been busy help- 
ing to pack the wonderful trousseau, which quite 
equaled Marjory’s highest wishes. Other things 
too were collected for exportation to the Amer- 
ican home; and indeed it was a service of dan- 
ger to thread one’s way through the chintz room, 
owing to the multitude of chests and bullock- 
trunks congregated there. I was thoroughly 
weary with packing all day, and thoroughly dis- 
pirited at the idea of losing the bright young 
sunbeam of the house, my dear girl, dear to me 
as a daughter. I had gone up to the chintz 
room with a packet of labels for the luggage, and 
coming along the passage my candle blew out. 
I stopped to gaze from the window at the glori- 
ous moonlight silvering the broad park and no- 
ble trees, when a sudden shivering seized me, 
and turning round by some irresistible impulse, 
I beheld the Bryansfort spectre. 

Yes, I could not doubt it. I strove to speak 
or ery out, but my parched tongue refused to 
obey my bidding. Hist! she is making a gest- 
ure. It is her last appearance, and she will 
declare her fell errand. She raises her hand. 
Where is she going to point ? 

O doom-portending spectre, any door but that! 
Indicate any place but the chintz room, prepared 
by loving hands for the noble bridegroom and 
the gentle bride, who but to-morrow leave these 
haunted walls forever ! 

Forever! Ay, truly. I can not say how long 
I remained transfixed in the passage. The first 
voice from the outer world which I heard was 
that of nurse O’Grady. 

“* Well, to be sure, Miss Nolan! It’s a cold 
place you chose this bitter night. Miss Eva was 
asking for you, ma’am, to say her hymn.” 





I went and heard the child, and bade her good- 
night as calmly as I could; then going to my 
own room, I tried to think quietly over the-event 
of the evening. I could make nothing of it. 
The more I meditated upon it, the more puzzled 
I became, Oh, for faith in the lancet and basin ! 
I was not well, that was certain ; and at all events 
I determined to say nothing of my adventure for 
the present. 

Off went the bride and bridegroom in the 
bright sunshine of early May. I sought and ob- 
tained my holiday. We had our summer ex- 
cursion to the sea-side, our autumn return to the 
fine old Manor-house ; and somehow the week- 
ly letters seemed to have crept into Marjory’s 
place, and we learned to do without her. 

A year had nearly revolved since the evening 
when my story opens. Still every weck brought 
us news from the happy home at the other side 
of the broad Atlantic. Archie was seeking some 
good appointment which would cause them to 
remove to New York, and to this change Mar- 
jory looked forward with eager anticipation. 

Christmas was coming again, and a box of 
sundry home-gifts had been dispatched across 
the Atlantic. The ‘“ old-fashioned Christmas” 
of last year was to be kept at the Manor-house 
on a smaller scale on this occasion—quite a ju- 
venile party—and the children were much ex- 
cited at the idea. 

Some young friends had accepted the invita- 
tion, others had been obliged reluctantly to de- 
cline. We were sitting round the fire after tea, 
counting over our probable guests, and debating 
on ways and means as to their accommodation, 
when there was a sound of horses’ feet on the 
gravel and asharpring atthe door. _ 

‘** Please, Sir, a telegram,” said the servant, 
coming in. 

** Not to send to meet the Grays in the morn- 
ing, I suppose,” said Mr. Bryansfort, tearing 
open the cover. But in a moment, with a sharp 
cry of pain, the paper dropped from his hands. 

‘“*What is it, Thomas? American? ‘The 
baby? ‘The appointment?” 

Mrs. Bryansfort sprang forward eagerly to 
read, but her husband made no reply. Was he 
fainting ? 

The paper, when Mr. Bryansfort had dropped 
it, fluttered open to my feet. I felt, before I 
looked, that my worst forebodings were realized. 
These were the fatal words : 

** Accident at Staten Island ferry. 
of boiler. Mr. and Mrs. Bellew killed. 
by mail.” 


Barsting 
Letter 


There are certain scenes vividly imprinted on 
the memory which no words can reproduce, and 
it would be vain for me to attempt a description 
of that evening at Bryansfort Manor. I remem- 
ber that little Eva kept close to me throughout 
that miserable night; the same unspoken thought 
was long in both our minds; but at length, as 
she was sinking into the sleep of exhausted child- 
hood, she said : 

** Miss Nolan, I thought it would be no harm, 
so I marked it in my prayer-book ; and to-mor- 
row it will be just a year since I saw the Bryans- 
Sort spectre.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ROBABLY no festival has ever given birth 

to so much real poetry and pleasant rhyme 
as Christmas. Years ago it was the custom in 
old England to sing carols about the streets 
late into Christmas-eve and early on Christmas 
morn, These carols might seem strange to 
modern ears; for while many of them were 
charming and graceful, others were curious or 
even grotesque. They were filled with legends 
concerning the Advent, most wonderful events 
being recounted, and yet with a picturesque 
simplicity, just as if no one could think them 
any thing unexpected. The so-called ‘‘ manger 
songs’’ were often quaintly sweet, and they were 
used on Christmas-day in the place of hymns in 
churches. Quite different were the merry Yule 
songs of the old English Christmas: 


“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my dame she 
Bids you all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 


And the thought of feasting is made prominent 
in numberless old rhymes, as, 


“ Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking— 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 
English ale, that drives out thinking, 
ce of liquors, old or new.” 


“Be glad, both more and less, 
For this hath ordained our steward, 
To cheer you all this Christmas— 
The bear’s head and mustard!” 


Christmas carols have not grown unpopular, but 
they have changed, both in composition and ren- 
dering, to conform to modern ideas of beauty 
and refinement. Songs adapted to the compre- 
hension and tastes of children abound—songs 
suited to religious services appropriate to the 
day as well as to the merry household festival. 
Every child has heard or read with infinite de- 
light, 

“Twas the night before Christmas, and all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse,” 


and scores of other rhymes of like beauty. The 
delightful myth of Santa Claus is one to which 
juvenile faith tenaciously clings, and the mys- 
tery is repeated from eldest to youngest with a 
freshness never sullied: 


“Hang up the baby’s stocking; 
Be sure you don’t forget— 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She never saw Christmas yet; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she understands it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 


“Dear! what a tiny er greny b 
It doesn’t take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby’s 

Away from the frost and cold; 





But then for the baby’s Christmas 
It never would do at all: 

Why, Santa wouldn’t be looking 
For any thing half so small!” 


Every body, whether young or old, feels a thrill 
of pleasure at the return of this long-observed 
festival, and rejoices that the time is at hand 
when, 


“Out in the midnight’s white and starry splendor 
Once more the glad ng, 
While softer human voices, sweet and tender, 
The songs of Christmas sing. 
Christmas is come!” 





The Duchess of Edinburgh has received a pres- 
ent of a Bible from the young ladies of England. 
Doubtless she had a copy of the Scriptures be- 
fore, but a Bible is always a ‘‘ neat and appropri- 
ate” gift. The number of subscribers to this 
Bible amounted to 7572, so we may infer that it 
was not.only “neat,” butelegant. In accepting 
it the duchess made this reply to the deputation 
who presented it: ‘‘I accept with sincere grati- 
fication the copy of the Holy Scriptures which 
you have presented to me on behalf of the maid- 
ens of England. It is a gift which I most truly 
value, as I do the kind words with which you 
have accompanied it.” 





The youny Prince Leopold continues in feeble 
health, and is under medical treatment by Sir 
William Jenner, 





A commission has been appointed in Paris to 
decide whether the statue of Jeanne d’ Are not 
long since put up in the Rue de Rivoli (Place 
des Pyramides) shall be taken down again as 
unworthy to continue to stand. 





On the 9th of December Mr. Washburne, Unit- 
ed States minister to France, tendered to M. Os- 
car de Lafayette, Deputy in the National As- 
sembly from the Seine-et-Marne, and grandson 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, the watch Wash- 
ington presented to the latter as a souvenir of 
the capitulation of Lord Cornwallis. The watch 
was stolen from the Marquis de Lafayette while 
he was traveling in the United States in the year 
1825, but was recovered in later years. The pres- 
entation ceremonies took place at the hdétel of 
the American embassy, in the presence of many 
distinguished persons, both French and Amer- 
ican. Mr. Washburne, in referring to the resolu- 
tion passed by Congress for the restoration of 
the watch to the descendants of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, said, ‘‘I am here as the interpreter 
of the sentiments of the government and people 
of the United States toward you and the other 
descendants of the Marquis de Lafayette,’’ and 
expressed earnest wishes for the prosperity of 
all who bear the venerated name. 





How delicious! A family living in Grass Val- 
ley, California, have peach-trees from which they 
had an abundance of peaches from July 4 to No- 
vember 17. 





A very good story comes from Knoxville, 
Tennessee. An agent in that town, engaged in 
the prosecution of claims against the United 
States, recently received a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department informing him that there were 
three cents unpaid postage on a letter sent by 
him to that office, and as the law required mail 
matter to be prepaid, no action would be taken 
upon the communication until the amount due 
was received. The following reply was prompt- 
ly made: 

KNoxvitie, Tennesser, November 28, 1874. 

Respectfully returned the Hon. —— » United 
States Treasury, with remittance, three cents, as re- 
quested. 





STATEMENT OF ACOOUNT. 





United States Treasury, Cr. 
By primted leteee oo. caccceces cécccscsce $0 01 
By printed envelope................+... 0 01 
DOR UEND GEIOM io cace videccccetccnsecice 0 023g 
WI IID in piicia'c conabesduiaaee se’ 0 03 
Mailing by courier ...........- 0020-000 0 001g 
Agent, —— —— cr. 
By services reply 
Envelope........... 


Total expense of collection......... #15 
United States Treasury, Dr. 
To amount collected ...............000- $0 03 
Net loss on transaction ................ § 12 
Most respectfully your obedient servant, 
— —, Agent. 





Victor Hugo intends to take up his residence 
permanently in Paris, and Madame Charles Hugo 
and her little children will live with him. 





A pretty little fish story is told in a Michigan 
paper of a sunfish which was kept more than a 

ear in a globe, and then appearing so sick that 
t was feared it would die, was thrown into the 
deep water of 8t. Clair River a month since, and 
disappeared under the surface. A few days ago 
the same fish was a close inshore by 
some boys, and returned to its glass prison, evi- 
dently well pleased with its summer vacation, 
and glad to get back home again. 





St. Paul’s American Episcopal Church, which 
is being erected on the Via Nazionale, in Rome, 
is pronounced to be, so far as yet completed, 
the most elegant and tastefully built edifice in 
the city. The greatest care has been taken in 
the choice of materials and in the details of the 
work. The baptistery, near the main entrance, 
will be supplied with a handsome font, the gift 
and the work of Miss Hosmer. 


“Do fishes hear ?”’ is a mooted question. They 
certainly seem sensitive to sound in some cases, 
But Mr. Seth Green, the pisciculturist, states 
that though they are keen of vision and very 
sensitive to the slightest jar, they can not hear. 
A slight vibration in the water where they are 
will disturb them at once, but they remain quiet 
when a loud noise unaccompanied by a jar is 
made near them. 





In the dim future we fancy we see the time 
when butchers, grocers, and bakers will all be 
dispensed with, and we can get every thing we 
want for the table at the chemist’s shop. Cer- 
tainly no one can safely assert that something 
of this kind may not transpire a hundred years 
hence. In the French capital a new kind of 
butter is offered for sale, which contains neither 
lard, oil, nor grease of any kind. It is made of 
“things” in a chemist’s shop. The name given 





this ‘‘ butter” is ‘‘ Margarine Mouries,”’ in hon- 
or of its inventor, M. Mouries-Mége, who asserts 
that he has so studied the process by which 
grass is transformed into milk that in future 
cows may be regarded as unnecessary. Seven 
manufactories are employed in making this new 
butter, whose use is authorized by government. 





Twenty-one priests live in the Buddhist clois- 
ter of Hanie, in Thibet, at an altitude of 16,000 
feet. This is what may truly be called high liv- 
ing. Professor Tyndall once spent a night at 
the top of Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet above the 
level of the sea. Two brothers of the name of 
Schlaginswell explored the glaciers of the Ibi- 
Gamin, in Thibet, and encamped at 21,000 feet— 
the highest altitude at which a European ever 
passed the night. In the Andes persons can 
dwell without inconvenience at a height of from 
13,000 to 15,000 feet, but climbers in the Alps 
suffer from the rarity of the air at that altitude. 
The monks of St. Bernard, whose monastery is 
8117 feet high, are frequently obliged to descend 
to the valleys to obtain relief from the asthma 
induced by the rarity of the atmosphere, and 
after ten years in the monastery are compelled 
to make a permanent change of residence. 





Diphtheria has become such a formidable dis- 
ease that the physicians of the Board of Health 
have devoted special attention to its investiga- 
tion. Some important rules for its prevention 
have been suggested. Without giving these in 
full, it may be mentioned that the greatest cau- 
tion should be used in keeping the house and 
apartments pure and clean in every particular. 
Drainage and ventilation should be as perfect 
as possible, disinfectants used when needful, 
and ceilings frequently whitewashed. When 
diphtheria prevails, children should not be al- 
lowed to kiss strangers, nor those suffering from 
sore throat, nor to sleep with, or use articles 
belonging to, others having sore throat, croup, 
or catarrh. Well children should be scrupu- 
lously kept apart from the sick, and the feeble 
should have the most invigorating food and 
treatment. Slight attacks of sore throat, etc., 
should receive immediate attention. Sick chil- 
dren should be rigidly isolated in thoroughly 
ventilated rooms, and disinfectants freely used. 
Diphtheria is most liable to attack children from 
one to ten years of age, and those who are fee- 
ble or inclined to throat troubles. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. H. H.—Your ideas about a polonaise are good. 
Use the cuirass polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. VIL. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Limoge is a serviceable inex- 
pensive white ware. The firm you mention is consid- 
ered reliable, but the Bazar is not responsible for its 
advertisers. 

Mrs. L. E. M‘G.—Get heavy unbleached or else gray 
linen for your summer carriage duster. Bind it with 
scarlet or blue worsted braid, and braid the initial of 
your last name, or else your monogram, in large let- 
ters in the centre. 

AnotuzrR One.—The black dress you describe is 
suitable for any full-dress occasion where a lady in 
mourning would care to be present, such as the wed- 
ding of a relative. 

May.—Your brocade silk would be more stylish if it 
were a plain color instead of changeable. Make a cui- 
rass, apron, and flounces of it, with sleeves and skirt 
of lavender. First try it by gas-light and see if it lights 
up well enongh for an evening dress. 

E.—Your sample did not reach us. 

C.Lartnpa.—Make your water-proof cloak with cape 
and sleeves by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VL. 

Brssre G.—Gold jewelry is not suitable with mourn- 
ing dresses, 

Esteiie.—Blue silk facings in ruffles, collar, and 
postilion, with bows on sleeves and front, will bright- 
en up your black silk prettily. Mohair or Titan braid 
is the stylish trimming for heavy goods. 

Mrxniz.—Use white dresses altogether for yoar little 
girl just beginning to walk, and have a wide brown 
sash ribbon. The Gabrielle and yoke slip patterns are 
best, and all should be made with high neck and long 
sleeves. 

Sunsoriner.—Your daughter's navy blue cashmere 
should have the empress over-skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. VIL, and a cuirass basque. Trim the 
basque and over-skirt with gros grain of the same 
shade, and the lower skirt with side pleatings. 

8. F. G.—The cuirass polonaise is very becoming to 
short, dumpy figures. Velvet cloaks have no capes 
this season. Two shades of a color are still worn. 

Wisconsrx.—We do not send patterns until the 
money is received. Yours will cost 75 cents. The 
French sacque pattern is suitable for a velvet cloak. 
For your cashmere have a cuirass with silk sleeves, and 
an empress over-skirt. As the cuirass and empress 
over-skirt belong to different suits, you will have to 
buy both suit patterns at 25 cents each. The three 
Bazars in which those patterns are illustrated will tell 
you every detail of making and trimming. These three 
papers will cost you thirty cents more. 

W. ann W.—All peers are “lords.” Barons, the 
lowest grade in the British peerage, are invariabiy 
styled lord, as “Lord Brougham.” Dukes and mar- 
quises are officially addressed, “‘ My Lord Duke,” “ My 
Lord Marquis.” Earls, viscounts, and barons are ad- 
dressed as “ My lord:” for instance, Lord Eldon, al- 
though Earl of Eldon; Lord Palmerston, although 
Viscount Palmerston, All English Episcopal bishops 
and archbishops are styled ‘‘ My lord” in correspond- 
ence or conversation; but only the archbishops and 
bishops who are peers of Parliament are entitled to be 
addressed as the Lord Bishop of So-and-so. Arch- 
bishops are styled as are dukes: “ His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington,” or, “ His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” 

L. 8S. W.—Black tulle mask veils are worn to church 
and for visiting. Very dark green grenadine squares 
are tied over the bonnet in windy weather in the 
street, or else gray grenadine or black net is worn 
over the face, beginning under the bonnet and ending 
at the chin. For dressy wear on bright days white 
tulle is worn in the same way, and is sometimes crossed 
behind the head, passed around the neck, and tied un- 
der the chin. 

Mrs. A. M.—Trim your plaid dress with a shirred 
bias fold on the lower skirt, and merely a piping fold 
on the basque and upper skirt. 

Mrs. S. L. B.—Any fancy store where worsted-work 
is sold will furnish you coffee-bag canvas. 

A. L. T. M.—Have your hat entirely of crape. 

Mrs. N. T. J.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers, 














BEFORE the crowded audience 
Triumphantly she stands, 

And hears her efforts lauded 

By a thousand boisterous hands 

A tempest shakes the theatre, 

And there beneath her feet 
A wealth of floral treasures 

Offer their tribute sweet. 
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SWEET SUCCE 
With trembling lips and throbbing heart 
She stands before the throng, 


While through the hall the wild applause 
Re-echoes loud and long. 


And wildly beats the happy heart 
Within the heaving breast, 
And vietory lights wp the brow 
Whereon the diamonds rest. 
She stands in all her beauty 
Amid that blaze of light, 
Fair mistress of the mimic art, 


And Passion’s queen to-night. 


A flush of rapturous ecstasy 
Her cheek and forehead dyes, 
And ple: 


sure’s bright and smiling light 
Gleams in her lovely eyes, 
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The sweet rewards she labored fer 
Her patient efforts crown ; 
Her long devotion to her art 
Shall win her fair renown. 
Art shall an added lustre win 

From her fair loveliness; 


Her brow shall wear the laurel wreath, 
Sweet guerdon of suecess, 
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INTO THE WILDERNESS. 
By tae Avrsor or “Jonn Harirax, GentLeman.” 
Oot into the wilderness 
We apart are going, 
Loosed the joined hands’ caress, 
Lost the fond eyes’ glowing. 
Gone our happy dream of life, 
Like a dried-up river ; 
You no husband, I no wife, 
Thus we part forever. 


But the desert quickly ends, 
Whether journeyed over 
Mournfully as parted friends 
Or as maid and lover: 
Those Heaven meant for spouse and wife 
Let not man dare sever! 
In the eternal land of life 
I am thine forever. 








“THE SERIOUS BOOK.” 
See illustration on page 9. 

HIS exquisite engraving from a celebrated 
picture by the well-known French artist, 
‘Youlmouche, tells its own story too plainly to re- 
quire much description at our hands. ‘Two la- 
dies, elegantly attired in the height of the fash- 
ion, who have undertaken to divert their minds 


from worldly pomps and vanities, it may be by | 


way of keeping Lent, by a little serious reading, 
have fallen asleep over the book, which is slip- 
ping from the hands of the reader, who has sunk 
on the shoulder of her companion in a graceful 
pose. The faces of the pair proclaim them na- 
tives of the sunny South, and it may be that the 
sultry heat of the weather, as well as the didactic 
nature of the book, has had some share in pro- 
voking the siesta. The engraving is by Panne- 
macher, whose engravings of Doré’s paintings 
have won him marked distinction, though he 
has certainly never executed any thing finer and 
more elaborate than this charming picture, which 
is well worthy of preservation as an exquisite 
work of art. 





POOR ROBIN. 
A Christmas Carol. 

HAT a clear, crisp, sparkling day it was ! 
The ground was covered with hard packed- 
down snow; the trees were clad in glittering 
mail, flashing back the bright sunlight, and just a 
breath of wind stirred Hessie’s golden curls, and 
sent the sweet red blood mantling to her cheeks. 
Her rubber boots were stamping foot-prints all 
round the garden path as she pulled her sled with 
a will; for on it—a mere bundle of shawls, with 
a sweet baby face peering out—sat her little sis- 
ter Rose (Rosebud her father calls her), holding 
on with all the energy that lay inside of two blue 
mittens, while two little feet were drumming on 

the sled to keep time to Hessie’s song : 

“The cold wind will blow, 


And what will poor Robin do the thing ? 
r in do then, r 
He will go the barn se . 
To keep himself warm. 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing !” 

** Oh, look, Hessie!” cried Rosie, suddenly ; 
**oh, see that dear little bird! How cold it must 
be! Its poor little foots will get all freezed up.” 

Hessie looked, and there on the great rose-bush 
was a robin, pecking at the scarlet “hips and 
haws.” Cheerily defiant of the cold, he pecked 
away, then, lifting up his head, poured forth 
such a joyous song that the bright frosty air 
seemed all alive and quivering with melody. 

**The darling!” cried Hessie. ‘* He ought to 
have a pair of knit boots like yours, Rosebud.” 

** And a hat,” said Rose. - 

** And a fur tippet,” said Hessie. ‘* How fun- 

ny he'd look!” And both the little girls burst 
out laughing. 
“T tell you!” said Hessie. ‘ Robin would 
like some cooky crumbs better than those hard 
red berries. Sit still, Rosie; I'll be back in a 
minate.” And off she fled to the house. ‘‘The 
baby,” as they still called her, though she was 
three old, sat as quiet as a mouse, her 
bright eyes watching the little bird. Robin took 
a long look at her in his turn ; then he fluttered 
down from the bush, and nearer, turning 
his little head this way and that, and taking in 
the baby from every point of view. Finally he 
seemed to have fallen in love with her, as every 
body else did, and fairly hopped on the tip edge 
of the sled, bowing his pretty head, as if to say, 
** How d'ye do, Rosie? Very fine day.” 

But when Hessie came running up with the 
cooky, Robin darted away, whistling a little 
song which sounded like ‘I’m off; catch me if 


can!” 
“Oh, Hessie! you frighted my birdie away !” 
cried Rose, 

** He'll come back soon enough when he sees 
what I have brought him,” answered her sister, 


P 
eat the cooky crumbs, as if he had never had 
any thing so nice before in all his life. 

* Dear littlething!” said Hessie,softly. ‘‘ We'll 
feed him every day, a little nearer the house ; then 
we'll put crumbs on the piazza, and by-and-by 
we'll coax him into the parlor, and then he can 
build a nest in the Christmas-tree, and live there 
nice and warm all winter.” 

**Oh! oh! oh! so he can!” cried Rose, clap- 
ping her hands, “‘ Dear little Robin, I love him 
so much |” 

Robin seemed to be delighted with this last 


pa re twice round the sled chirping his thanks, 
Suddenly with a whir-r-r of his wings he darted 
away, and was soon out of sight. 


“O—h, he’s gone!” sighed both the children, 
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and then ran into the house to tell their mother 
about the robin. 

That very same night was Christmas-eve, and 
soon after dark Hessie and Rose were 
“Nestled all snug in their bed 

While visions ts) ungat-piams danced through their 


and next morning, at peep of day, four little bare 
feet went pattering up to the mantel-piece, where 
two red stockings hung, which Santa Claus had 
crammed to the very top with goodies. There 
was a big orange in the toe of each, and the legs 
were filled up with lady-apples and beautiful 
mottoes. Tucked in among the mottoes was a 
slip of paper, on which was written, ‘* The rest 
on the tree.” Hessie read this to Rose, with a 
cry of delight, and then both little girls whirled 
round together, till they tumbled down in a fun- 
ny-locking white heap on the carpet. 

It was a bitter cold day; the sky was like 
lead; the wind blew a gale; and mamma said 
that the children must not go out. Sd while the 
rest went to church, Hessie and Rosie sat before 
the blazing nursery fire, and played ‘‘ tea party” 
with their apples and sugar-plums. 

**Oh, poor Robin!” cried Hessie, jumping up 
suddenly; ‘‘ we ought to give him his breakfast. 
I dare say he is hopping about looking for it now.” 

Both children ran to the window, but no robin 
was to be seen; nothing but the desolate ex- 
panse of snow and the ice-covered trees, while 
the wind roared and howled round the house like 
an angry monster trying to get in. Presently 
Rosebud’s sharp bright eyes discovered a small 
dark object under the rose-bush. Her little sen- 
sitive heart beat faster and her lips quivered as 
she cried out in piteous tones, “Oh, Hessie, 
look, look! I faid it’s my robin; he’s deaded ! 
he’s freezed up! Oh, goand see, Hessie, quick!” 

Hessie was down the stairs, out of the front- 
door, and on the lawn in one minute. Alas! 
it was too true. There lay poor Robin on his 
back, with his slender claws drawn up stiff and 
frozen. With a cry of pity the little girl caught 
him up tenderly, wrapped him in her apron, and 
hastened back to Rose. 

** Oh, Rosie, he’s dead ! he’s dead !” she sobbed. 
**Poor Robin! our dear little pet !” 

**Oh my! what s’a/Z I do?” chimed in Rosie. 
And sitting down on the carpet side by side, the 
two children cried as if their hearts were break- 


ing. 

** We'll have to have his funeral now,” sighed 
Hessie at last. ‘*There’s my white box, with the 
picture of the young lady dancing on the top. 
We'll give it to him for a coffin, It’s not a bit 
too pretty for him.” 

**Oh yes, and I'll give you that pink cotton- 
wool mamma gave me, for a bed; it will be so 
softy, won't it ?” 

** Yes, and when papa comes home from church 
we'll ask him to dig a grave. Poor Robin! oh! 
oh!” At this the two tender little hearts broke 
down again in piteous tears. 

Then they got the white box, and wrapping 
up Robin in the pretty pink wadding, they laid 
him gently in, tucking the wadding closely around 
him, leaving out only his little frozen beak. 
Then they put the box on a small table by the 
fire, with the lid up, so that Robin might be said 
to be lying in state. 

When the grown folks returned they were told 
the heart-rending news. Papa kissed his little 
sorrowing giils, and promised to dig a grave as 
soon as the snow had melted; and taking one 
on each knee he told them the story of Jack 
and the Bean-stalk, which comforted them very 
much. 

And when six o'clock came, I am bound to 
tell you that Hessié and Rosebud forgot Robin, 
sorrow, and every thing, for the parlor doors 
were suddenly slid back, and there, sparkling with 
lights and bending down with beautiful presents, 
was the Christmas-tree! And as they rushed 
in with shouts of joy, tingle, tingle goes the 
front-door bell, and in come aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, rosy with the cold, all laughing, talk- 
ing, kissing, and wishing Merry Christmas, and 
making such a noise that the very windows rat- 
tled. What a merry time they had! Then all 
the servants came in; for there were presents 
on the tree for every one of them, besides loads 
of pretty things for Hessie, Rosie, and all the 
uncles, aunts, and cousins. a 

When every thing had been taken from the 
tree, Rosie was carried off to bed with a doll 
nearly as big as herself clasped to her little lov- 
ing breast. The grown folks sat down to have 
a quiet talk about old times, and Hessie retired 
to a corner with a splendid new fairy-book, and 
was soon absorbed in reading it, in a state of 
perfect happiness. 

Presently a.queer little sound was heard, as if 
some one was fumbling at the knob of the door, 
Hessie heard -nothing, but her papa got up and 
opened the door. In walked a little figure in a 
white garment reaching down to the floor. The 
great blue eyes were full of a strange expression 
—half joy, half terror. Catching sight of Hes- 
sie in corner, Rosie—for it was she—scram- 
bled up to her and faltered out, ‘‘ Hessie, Hes- 
sie! My robin, my robin! He has flowed out 
of the box. Oh, come, come!” 

You may be sure that every body rushed out 
of the room and up into the nursery at this won- 
derful news, papa carrying Rosie in his arms. 
Before they reached the door they heard him— 
“Chirp, chirp, chirrup ; twitter, twitter, twitter ; 
chirrup.” Out of his warm bed, which, with the 
fire, had brought him back to life, had Robin 
flown, and round and round he was going, sing- 
ing as if his little heart must burst for joy. 

The crazy little thing forgot that it was night. 
And when all the company gave him three 
cheers, he chirruped louder than ever, while Hes- 
sie and Rosie laughed and sang, and would have 
flown too if they could, they were so glad. 

Then the company went@lown stairs, and Hes- 
sie and Rosie, after kneeling down and thank- 





ing God for saving the little bird, went quietly 
to bed, but not to sleep until Robin had settled 
for the night on top of a picture-frame, with his 
pretty brown head under his wing, close to his 
little thankful heart. 

Was not this a happy ending to the children’s 
Christmas-day ? 

And all the rest of the winter, though Robin 
did not build a nest in the Christmas-tree, he 
will live and flourish, we hope, under Hessie’s 
and Rosie's loving care, until the bright sweet 
spring-time smiles over all the land. 

Aunt Fanny. 








VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


HEN a playwright of Paris can truthfully 

vaunt that out of twenty-five works more 
than half have been trump cards to English 
dramatists, he may be annoyed that the foreign- 
er should not know him as well as his country- 
men, Of all the flagrant evidences of dishonesty 
in adapters who substitute their names on the 
titles of comedies for the real originators, the 
dealings with Victorien Sardou’s successes are 
most palpable. 

Sardou’s early years were worked out in Paris. 
His first dwelling was a smoky garret on the 
Grands-Augustins quay, where'very shaky houses 
managed to support one another before came the 
destructive but beautifying trowel of M. Hauss- 
mann. ‘The young man toiled at any thing his 
hand could find to do, waxing thinner each day, 
and acquiring that unfading sallow tinge of the 
insufficiently fed. 

His landlord was a merry cobbler, who let him 
one of his two rooms. To reach his Sardou had 
to traverse the Crispin’s, full of a blending of 
smells from heel-balls, wax, and leather, which 
‘‘appeased his appetite, and made his heart 
heave up into his gorge,” says he, often recalling 
that abominable atmosphere in the midst of his 
present splendor. Even then, howeyer, he had 
those roseate dreams which charm the young. 
Like so many before him, he would come home 
of an evening and ‘sit supperless, blacking out 
with charcoal on .the table-top the plan of the 
mansion he would build when rich. But he has 
reached his ideal, neither slain by starvation nor 
led astray from the path of money-making by 
the innumerable sirens on the dramatist’s course. 

As he stalked the streets, inhaling the per- 
fumes of the “ frying shops,” the pie-crust bakers, 
or the fruiterers, he would feast in imagination. 
Spite of absence of waistcoat, which compelled 
that buttoning up of the seedy coat for which 
De Quincey in his college career was also famous, 
Sardou would actually walk into the shops of 
curiosity and picture vendors, or of old booksell- 
ers, and price their rarities. ‘‘ The terms on it,” 
he would say, “and perhaps I shall call for it 
in about a week.” Sometimes, a little less hope- 
fully, he would frankly answer the man, ‘*‘ When 
I am well enough off I shall buy those prints of 
you.” In fact, there is one Palissy platter among 
his treasures now which was “ put by” for him 
during ten years! 

However, he began to earn a trifle here and 
theré upon his gleanings from the National Li- 
brary, and in 1856-57 took a suite of rooms, very 
compact and modest, in the Avenue des Feuil- 
lantines, near the Odéon ‘Théatre, on the un- 
fashionable bank of the Seine—‘‘ the sorry side,” 
as the pupils in English of Professor Hamilton 
at the Polytechnic nickname it. He was still 
poor—so poor that when he had the audacity to 
ask the hand of his present wife in marriage 
(Mile. Soulie), the father significantly desired him 
to wait a great deal longer. 

He was not of prepossessing aspect, having a 
tall bony form, beginning to stoop somewhat in 
the shoulders even then. He wore his black 
hair long, like many other romantic slaves of 
the pen, and he had that firm cast of features 
and those deeply penetrating eyes which marked 
Bonaparte when young. The police had him 
ticked off in their black-book as likely to be 
prominent in event of an outbreak. Thanks to 
his slenderness, Sardou looked younger than he 
was. His Bohemian life gave him at least full 
knowledge of the way to approach such citadels 
as publishers’ and theatrical managers’ offices, 
and he learned ‘‘all the ropes” over pipes of to- 
baceo from veteran authors. 

What a young writer can hardly do alone he 
can perform in Paris by attaching himself to 
those whose name is made. Thus the first piece 
of Sardou’s was executed in collaboration. 

In November, 1859, Folies Nouvelles being 
transformed into the Déjazet Théatre, that ever- 
popular actress inaugurated her management by 
the first comedy of our author. The lady was so 
eager to make it a success that she suffered stage 
fright, and the writer himself stood in the wings 
to prompt her, It was a success, this Flashing 
the Maiden Sword of Figaro, and has remained a 
stock piece for ladies affecting ‘‘ breeches parts.” 
Peg Woffington would have adored Sardou for 
such a character. 

In 1860 Monsieur Garat, a comedy founded 
on incidents in the life of a notorious singer and 
revolutionist whom Déjazet had known in his 
dotage, was performed with that actress in the 
a part. It fixed Sardou’s place, and he 

ad little difficulty in having his Meadows of St. 
Germain brought out under the same lady's au- 
spices. ‘This piece is new to re-appear with new 
music by Lecocq.. ‘To Déjazet he has been ever 
and duly grateful—not a bad trait in his charac- 
ter. He has had plenty of hints, though, that he, 
above all men, should not forget this performer. 

Bearing this out, Sardou has labored alone, con- 
fident, if not arrogant, in his unassisted powers. 

The Benoiton Family was his first great mark 
made as a castigator of social frailties. It whipped 
at the raw spot of the early glories of the late em- 
pire, the characters becoming types and many of 
the sayings popular, Though badly translated, 





the Fast Family had a moderately hearty recep- 
tion at the ‘Adelphi Theatre in London and Wal- 
lack’s at New York. But the insufferable little 
imp Fanfan, the ‘‘horsy” daughters, the eulogy 
on “holy muslin,” the artificial sister essential 
to French comedy—all these were caviare to the 
English; and only the idea of the fashion-loving 
wife, who is never at home but to change her 
dress, at all took root. By a strange perversion 
of public taste this comedy encouraged luxury ; 
for the outrageous costumes were surpassed in 
eccentricity by the products of milliners, and 
‘* Benoiton” chains, hats, and gloves were in wide 
demand. 

In December, 1866, the New House, thanks 
to the exquisite acting of Mlle. Delaporte in her 
young days and the capital impersonation of La 
Fargueil, ran along course. It failed in English, 
though well liked in the large cities of the Unit- 
ed States. 

By the next year Sardou had verified his name 
of Victorien, as the theatrical sensation was ‘‘a 
first night of Sardou.” The Variety Theatre 
could not dispense with him. So many were 
his engagements that—just as Mr. Boucicault 
declared his ability to supply single-handed all 
London with amusements—Sardou seemed to 
have an iron in every fire. An actor opened a 
theatre to play the works which Sardou’s ex- 
cluded, and boldly called it ‘‘ The Theatre of 
the Rejected.” Only when the tasters found it 
rather ‘* The Theatre of the Dejected,” they pre- 
ferred the Strong-minded Women or the Rapid 
Thaw of the monopolist. 

With triumph calumniators appeared. No 
doubt our author produced too much to be al- 
ways original, but—as in the case of Dumas—it 
was remarkable that what Sardou wrote pleased 
the public, while what others maintained to be 
his models never amused. As a wit said, *‘Sar- 
dou is a magician who borrows a cotton hand- 
kerchief to turn into a silken one.” 

In 1862 the actors, nettled at the author be- 
ing a little autocratic in superintending his own 
stage effects, vowed that Nos Intimes (Friends 
or Foes, alias Bosom Friends, of our stage) must 
fall flat. On the contrary, it was a great suc- 
cess, Mile. Fargueil in particular rendering the 
“risky” scene in the room at night grandly. 

Progress in no way approached this comedy 
for excellence. Fernande, Andrea (Agnes), and 
Seraphine were ephemeras. Something more 
important was awaited, but Rabagas was no such 
thing. Written to attack the failings of repub- 
licanism, though Sardou is a republican himself, 
it secured its wholesale condemnation, and, as 
such, was conspué, and pelted off the stage of all 
the democratic cities in France. London knew 
a tolerably good version, but it excited no inter- 
est in America. Whe caricature (or likeness) of 
Gambetta so irritated his ‘‘ tail” that it threaten- 
ed the writer with assassination, forgetting how 
hotly he had denounced Prince Bonaparte for 
killing Victor Noir. 

Comedy and vaudeville being exhausted fields, 
Sardou; who had achieved but one prize on the 
comic operatic stage in Captain Harry, turned 
to the proverbial new worlds to conquer. 

Patrie, produced at the Porte Saint-Martin 
Théatre, all but attained a high place as a drama. 
But, spite of exceeding skill in construction, in 
which Sardou is a master, it lacks the one or two 
qualities absolutely essential for lastingness. A 
universally popular play must be enriched with 
a pure love and a broad humor. Without one 
or the other of these, no skill, no glittering words, 
no superabundance of wit, no ‘* stage business,” 
no scenic effects, and not even the glamour of a 
favorite actress's beauty or talents, can do more 
than linger out ‘‘ the run.” 

Les Merveilleuses, prompted by the success 
of Madame Angot’s Daughter, making thoughts 
recur to the great French revolution, was so bar- 
ren of attraction that it remained sterile spite 
of costliest dresses. 

In the latest work of our author all his faults, 
arising from his mode of composition, are appar- 
ent, and little of his good gifts. Uncle Sam is 
a dramatic hodge-podge of the notes brought 
home by Parisians who spent a few months in 
the Eastern States of America, principally in the 
older cities. The dramatic hints are frem no 
higher sources than the New York Herald's re- 
port of the Fisk assassination, or the Paris Life’s 
**peculiai” impressions of the American belle. 
There is more interest in the story about the 
play than in it itself. 

For fear of offense to American residents in 
Paris the authorities forbade the performance of 
Uncle Sam. An enterprising New York man- 
ager instantly bought the right of representation, 
and produced a clever translation. Then the 
Parisians could but laugh at the censure, and it 
gave way. While in rehearsal, the Paris Figaro 
played one of its best tricks. It printed one day 
a full account of the pretended first night of Un- 
cle Sam, entering so minutely into likely details, 
that many people were caught, angry that so im- 

rtant an event—so the frivolous consider it— 
should have happened in their absence from their 
stalls, It was one of the best advertisements a 
theatre ever gratuitously received. 

One more fiasco—for when a leading man 
composes but a second-rate work, that is com- 
paratively a failure—and we have done. Though 
Offenbach’s music supplemented scenic effects 
and countless costumes of taste, King Carrot had 
as paltry a reign as the Prince of Monaco in the 
recent squib upon unlucky Florestan. It is, 
therefore, thanks to the generous way in which 
French dramatists are paid, that Victorien Sar- 
dou is this day a millionaire, enjoying a thousand 
dollars a year from each of his five or six stock 
pieces. ‘Twelve per cent. on the house takings, 
with the several little adjuncts of so many tick- 
ets each night, a bonus after the hundredth night 
of a piece, and so on, soon buys a modern Scribe 
his house and garden. 

Sardon’s ambition has been contented with no 
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less than a castle, the chateau of Marly! Pretty 
well for a man of letters who dwelt in a garret 
fifteen years ago, and blew on his fingers in win- 
ter in default of firing. 

There, in a small library, made still smaller 
by its encumberment with books, prints, pictures, 
statuettes, and other things bearing on the work 
he may have in hand, Sardou builds up his pieces, 
when they have a historical groundwork. 
large room is not to his ‘taste—affair of habit! 
** He who is born in a palace can not breathe 
where a cat can not be swung ;” and the reverse 
holds. In this charming villa, whereabout mem- 
ories of. the gay romping court of the Grand 
Monarque seem to throng thickly, the author of 
Uncle Sam basks in the shine of his twenty thou- 
sand pounds. His counterparts in England, one 
exception aside, still toil at magazines, weekly 
papers, and civil service desks ; and the public 
marvel that the play-house is so ill supplied with 
delightful facilities to spend the evening in intel- 
lectual cates, 

Sardou has been something more than a mere 
believer in spiritualism—a ‘‘ writing medium,” in 
fact. A drawing of his, airily fantastic as the 
sketches by St. Aubin, appears in the Autographe. 
It displays considerable evidence of a spirit of 
derision and vagary. 

M. Sardou’s features have preserved their sat- 
urnine tinge and their rigid aspect. Only in 
private, when he is a charming conversationalist, 
does a smile hover on his firmly compressed lips. 
His black hair is sable-silvered, still enframing 
his long face, and giving him’ the air of one’s 
ideal of a Jesuit—but rather D’Aigrigny than 
Rodens. In public he is a wretched speaker— 
an additional proof that he is more of a labored 
writer than a fluent author, which is his critics’ 
bitterest complaint. 

Dumas the younger eclipses him in wit and 
apparent spontaneity; but Sardou is the prince 
of dramatists, and it rests with himself alone to 
keep the prominent place in which he succeeded 
Scribe. 





THE BABY’S BENEFIT NIGHT. 
A Christmas Story. 


L—IN WHICH THE PROGRAMME IS 
ARRANGED. 


‘<7 F the play is for Jane Mathews’s baby, I 
should like to help.” 

The voice was low and soft. The speaker, 
Antoinette Thorne, blushed as she advanced into 
the room with assumed boldness and made her 
little speech. 

A silence succeeded the announcement. Ma- 
tilda Harlow stared haughtily at the intruder over 
the billows of rose-colored tarlatan which sur- 
rounded her; Alfred Blake and Nicholas Cro- 
ker, pasting gilt paper on a shield, raised their 
heads, moved by a simultaneous impulse of sur- 
prise. Mrs. Bogle was equal to the emergency. 
Indeed, Laurelton was beginning to understand 
that Mrs. Bogle knew what she was about very 


well indeed. She advanced quickly and took the. 


shy stranger’s hand. 

**To be sure. We want all the help we can 
get. Are you Mr. Thorne’s daughter? I am 
glad to see you, my dear.” 

** You are very kind,” murmured Antoinette, 
with a grateful glance from velvet-soft black eyes. 

Mrs. Bogle affected the artistic. She wore her 
hair parted on one side, while her bonnets and 
embroidered jackets were the marvel of the town 
which fate had selected as her home. She now 
looked at the new-comer reflectively, and even 
stepped back a pace, 

**Yes, the right complexion, and all that. 
Would you mind taking down your hair?” 

** What!” exclaimed Antoinette, almost an- 
grily. Had she come here to be made ridiculous ? 

The young man Alfred Blake looked at her ea- 
gerly ; the young man Nicholas Croker rose from 
the sofa, and strolled forward with that easy non- 
chalance for which he was distinguished. 

“Ts it all your own? Does it take off? I 
never wear false hair myself,” whispered Mrs. 
Bogle, confidentially. 

Nicholas Croker, with habitual audacity, swoop- 
ed down on the victim, and snatched the carved 
shell comb from her head. A mass of silky black 
tresses fell like a sable veil about the slender 
form, and swept almost to the ground. An in- 
voluntary exclamation of admiratjon escaped Al- 
fred Blake, which was not lost on the other young 
ladies present. 

**T call that handsome,” said Nicholas, with a 
malicious glance of triumph around, as if Antoi- 
nette’s beauty was in some sort a glory to him- 
self. ‘* A fellow don’t dare to try that game oft- 
en in these days.” 

‘*Oh, you outrageous boy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bogle. ‘‘ Never mind his tricks, my dear. You 
will do nicely for Juno.” 

Antoinette did not know whether to laugh or 
cry. She gathered up her abundant locks rapid- 
ly, her delicate eyebrows met in a straight line, 
she grew pale with some unexplained motion 
which was more deeply seated than raffled vani- 
ty, and made a step toward the door. r 

‘*She is going away,” said Alfred Blake, 
springing up, in entire self-forgetfulness. 

Nicholas Croker barred the way, and inquired, 
with mock humility, ‘* Will you not forgive me? 
I am very sorry to have displeased you.” 

**No,” she replied, steadily looking at him 
from beneath the level brows. 

** You are never going to run away on account 
of that silly fellow?” interposed Mrs. Bogle. ‘‘I 
need you for Juno. Here, Jupiter Tonans, do 
help me to keep your Juno. I’m sure all the 
stage properties are of no use without her and 
’ that hair, Besides, it’s for the poor Baby, my 
dear.” 

Again the dark eyes softened as they looked 
at clever Mrs. Bogle. 

**I will do any thing for the Baby,” 





** But not for me,” said Jupiter Tonans, better 
known by the plain title of Alfred Blake. 

‘*No, indeed; why should 1? You do not 
need me.” 

This was said without a trace of coquetry, but 
Matilda Harlow made a rent in the rose-colored 
tarlatan as she listened. 

“*T seem to need you,” replied Jupiter, with 
a movement of throwing back the head that be- 
spoke pique and some amusement. 

He was very curious about this girl who played 
the organ in the little church and glided away 
out of sight afterward. She lived in a small 
house with her father, Simon Thorne, manager 
in the mill. Nicholas Croker had more than 
once confided to him that the father was a guard- 
ian dragon, and the daughter by far the prettiest 
girl in the region, and for some inexplicable rea- 
son it was displeasing to Jupiter to hear of the 
unknown maiden, about whom his fancy wove a 
romance, from such a source as the arrogant 
young village rake. Nicholas as thoroughly en- 
joyed his own reputation of being ‘‘ fast,” which 
had to the rural mind an indefinable flavor of 
evil in some fascinating garb, all tinsel and gay 
colors, that he took great pains to sustain it. 
Nothing pleased him so much as the éclat de- 
rived from being supposed to be going to the 
dogs. With our Jupiter the case was different. 
Antoinette Thorne stole a timid glance through 
her eyelashes at the hero of twenty-three, who 
was a veritable crown prince to Laurelton, and 
wore his honors with a certain boyish grace. 
Waving chestnut hair framed a rather delicate 
face, whose pallor was contradicted by a pair of 
merry, frank blue eyes, a nose rather saucy in its 
curves, and a charming pouting mouth just veiled 
by a brown mustache. 

** Let me do something,” said the girl, almost 
abruptly, and intrenched herself in the ranks of 
her own sisterhood, where she was awaited with 
bows strung and arrows ready. Jupiter was ac- 
customed to the sweets of homage. What did 
this new girl mean by walking off like that, just 
when he was about to talk with her? It would 
have been fun to outflank Nicholas with the 
guardian dragon father, if the daughter gave an 
encouragement as a traitor within the citadel 
He might, indeed, make deceitful overtures to 
Simon in the mill, but unfortunately the man- 
ager looked too much like a man who could see 
through a flimsy subterfuge. Did Antoinette 
know who he was? Certainly every young lady. 
in the village had received him with smiles ex- 
cept herself. Perhaps he was a trifle tired of 
the unvarying smiles, and so fell to wondering 
at the manager’s daughter. 

The bustle of preparation went on in Mrs. 
Bogle’s parlor, and that lady hovered from group 
to group like a butterfly. Mrs. Bogle had ap- 
plied the match to a whole magazine of pent-up 
excitement in the suggestion of a public enter- 
tainment., Or was it all the fauit of the Baby, 
at that moment crowing contentedly in the arms 
of a woman who regarded him with tearful eyes ? 

When poor Antoinette, entirely ignorant of 
the usages of the Laurelton beau monde, took 
refuge behind barriers of muslin and gauze with 
her own sisterhood, it has been said that the hos- 
tile phalanx awaited her with bent bows. An- 
toinette did not belong to them, as a few of the 
leaders had taken pains to show her. Indeed, 
she belonged to no class, but represented one 
of the unfortunates born out of society’s groove. 
Simon Thorne would not allow her to associate 
with the mill girls, and-the Laurelton beau monde 
did not recognize her. ‘There was nothing left 
for her but to grow up like the flowers she loved 
to cultivate, in untutored grace and sweetness, 
Still here was a project to which Antoinette’s 
heart fully responded. She came and offered her- 
self, with youthful abandon of enthusiasm, on 
Mrs. Bogle’s altar of charity. The Baby claimed 
her as a loyal subject. Matilda Harlow, by vir- 
tue of her rank as the doctor’s daughter, with 
money in the bank, shot the first arrow. 

‘* Have you appeared in tableaux often ?” she 
inquired, slowly scanning the peachy face of the 
interloper. 

‘* No, indeed,” responded Antoinette, simply. 

‘* Of course if you laugh you spoil every thing,” 
continued Miss Harlow, with an uncomfortable 
emphasis. 

The young lady had been sent away to school, 
and also enjoyed the distinction of having in- 
troduced croquet to Laurelton. She was heavy- 
featured and sallow, with pale cold eyes, but 
was pronounced ‘‘ stylish,” with a very vague 
idea of the meaning of the term. Miss Harlow, 
as leader of the ton, had undertaken to make 
Jupiter Tonans feel at ease when his father came 
to the village, and she had viewed Mrs. Bogle 
with suspicion, hinting darkly that the dressy lit- 
tle woman must have been a milliner, a state- 
ment which Laurelton eagerly received. Only 
a very clever adversary, endowed by nature with 
flexible weapons, could have met Miss Harlow 
and vanquished her as Mrs. Bogle had done. 

‘*She has her own way more than is good for 
her,” reflected the lady, glancing across at the 
two girls seated opposite; and then she deter- 
mined to be very kind to Antoinette Thorne. 

But the latter had found an unexpected ally. 
Jupiter had followed her, and was leaning on the 
table, 

** Miss Thorne will not laugh,” he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘She will have too much trouble in tak- 
ing care of me.” 

Miss Harlow flushed uneasily, a turbid, brick- 
red color. Light and sweetness smiled up at 
him from Antoinette’s previously downcast face. 

‘**T would not spoil the picture by laughing, for 
any thing,” she said, earnestly. 

‘*T am sure you would not,” said Jupiter, and 
looked at her. 

Miss Harlow snapped her needle in twain. 

When the party dispersed Antoinette ran home, 
thrilled with the novelty of pleasurable excite- 
ment. 








The early December twilight was drawing on ; 
blue shadows filled the valleys, heaped with un- 
sullied snow ; but there was still the glory of 
sunset lingering in upper air; where the rim of 
ice-incrusted hills flashed with prismatic hues, 
and the heavens were opalescent. 

**As if the sky was a great jewel, like the 
gates of the heavenly Jerusalem,” thought the 
girl, who was full of the fancies bred of a lone- 
ly life. 

The mill throbbed like a great heart, and lamps 
twinkled in the windows. Was not the mill the 
organ of life to all Laurelton? Even the new 
arrival, Mr. Blake, only came here because of 
an interest in the factory. Antoinette, climbing 
the hill, shuddered as she looked at the bridge ; 
then she turned aside to worship at the Baby’s 
shrine. The shrine was a little red house on 
the hill, with a faded sign over the door bearing 
the name “‘ Nancy Hopkins, Dress-maker,” and 
the Baby received his worshipers in a small sit- 
ting-room where there was one window with a 
green paper curtain, a sewing-machine, a stove, 
and a chromo of President Lincoln. The occu- 
pants of the room were Nancy Hopkins (a kind- 
ly, irresolute, care-worn woman ), the Baby on her 
knee, a cynical-looking Maltese cat, and a friend- 
ly little yellow dog, that frisked about aimlessly, 
and seemed unable to make the Baby out, but 
was ready to receive him on the best terms. 
There sat the tiny creature who had stirred ev- 
ery heart for miles around, dimpled, rosy, and 
happy, bright eyes studying the cat and the dog, 
and a wee red mouth babbling some soft, un- 
known language. 

**Oh, you darling!” cried Antoinette, kneel- 
ing beside the chair; and the bright eyes turned 
to her, the unknown language went on, while two 
fat little hands clutched vaguely at her. 

**T am glad you came,” said Nancy Hopkins, 
beaming on her charge with such pride and de- 
light. ‘“‘I am so afraid of slighting the little 
dear, and yet I wouldn’t give him up for all the 
world. He has been frowning as if he was put 
out about something. Do you think it’s the cat? 
Go away, puss! And, oh dear, the neighbors tell 
me so many things to do that I don’t know where 
to begin!” 

**If I were you, I would throw all their medi- 
cines out of the window after they were gone,” 
said the girl, with unconscious good sense. 

Then she fell into raptures over the dainty fin- 
ger-tips and rose-leaf palms, until baby haugh- 
tily withdrew them, with a half yawn. 

**] sometimes wonder what I should do if he 
was taken sick in the night,” pursued Nancy, 
anxiously—‘‘a fit, or any thing, you know. If 
I rang the dinner-bell out the window, would 
your father run for the doctor, do you think ?” 

‘*Of course he would,” laughed Antoinette ; 
then grew sober. ‘‘ It’s scarcely a month ago.” 

She went out gravely, and paused on the brink 
of the slope. There was the frail bridge, and 
the river below, frozen among its sharp rocks. 
The glory had vanished from the sky; the val- 
ley was cold and still. She covered her face 
with her hands a moment before resuming her 
way. ‘The frozen river told no tale of horror. 

Winter came early to Laurelton, situated as it 
was up among the mountains; and three weeks 
before, John Mathews, the Englishman, had tak- 
en a holiday from the mill—a holiday not soon 
to be forgotten by that community. ‘The first 
snow had fallen and frozen, the sleighing was 
fine, and John Mathews, with his pretty wife 
and blooming baby, started from their home on 
the stroke of nine in the morning. The school- 
boys smirked as the sleigh turned to the hill, 
where stood Nancy Hopkins’s little red house, 
and crossed the bridge which spanned the chasm 
above the mill roofs and chimneys. A range of 
firs skirted the opposite bank, and beyond this 
screen the school-boys had been busy overnight. 
A snow woman of towering height, uncouth, and 
gigantic, waited to dispute the way with the first 
passing vehicle. The horse started, plunged, 
and backed again on the bridge in uncontrolla- 
ble panic of fear. What Laurelton heard was the 
crash of the slender railing. What Laurelton saw, 
with blanching cheek, and horrified gaze, was a 
sleigh going over the brink, and dragging a fran- 
tic horse down, down to the frozen death of the 
river below! But Nancy Hopkins, as nearest 
spectator, had clearer vision. ‘The mother had 
risen to her feet, steadied herself on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, and tossed the baby up on the 


nk. 

The school-boys hid in barn and cellar, Lau- 
relton rushed about distraught, the mill's great 
heart stood still, and Nancy Hopkins was dis- 
covered kneeling beside a little bundle of flan- 
nel, for which the snow woman made a soft, 
harmless couch. 

‘* The nest of the blind bird is made by God,” 
says the Turkish proverb. 

The dress-maker would not give up the treas- 
ure she had found, and she was poor. Hence 
the projects of charity to befriend the orphan, 
which culminated in one magical word with Mrs. 
Bogle—‘“‘ Tableaux.” 

Jupiter Tonans sat at the piano in the gloam- 
ing, when his father entered. Mr. Blake was 
an eccentric old gentleman who professed seldom 
to sleep, and the one object of his life was to 
ward off from his only son the disease which 
had swept away his wife—consumption. For 
this purpose he had removed to the country, in- 
vested a sufficient interest in the mill to keep 
his own blood in circulation, and decided to 
make of the son a robust farmer. Ennui was 
just succeeding the first enthusiasm of both, now 
that the house had been altered to a fine man- 
sion, the shrubbery trimmed, the farm stocked. 

“Been among the girls, eh?” inquired Mr. 
Blake, rubbing his hands before the fire. ‘‘ Well, 
you have my consent to marry; it will be the 
making of you, my boy. Only, for Heaven’s 
sake, choose an amiable disposition. What 
should we do here with a Tartar for mistress ?” 








**T don’t wish to get married,” replied Jupi- 
ter, with that shake of the head peculiar to him, 
while his fingers wandered over the keys, 

Suddenly the face of Antoinette looked up at 
him from the rose cloud of tarlatan, softly tint- 
ed, and with tender, unfathomable eyes. 

After the rehearsal Nicholas Croker strutted 
home to his family, where his mother and sisters 
admired him exceedingly. The elder Croker was 
a very shrewd lawyer, and from him Nicholas 
inherited small ferret eyes, a fat face, and ex- 
traordinary loquacity. 

“If you would only devote yourself to the 
law!” Mr. Croker said. ‘Now here's a case 
for a young man to gain a reputation: the wid- 
ow Strong’s boundary fence is four inches on 
her neighbor’s ground, and she believes the re- 
verse. Prove a woman in the wrong if you can.” 

“* Father, I am in love,” said Nicholas, sol- 
emnly. 

Mr. Croker smiled sarcastically, but the Miss- 
es Croker regarded their brother with proper 
awe. 

Simon Thorne climbed the hill to his cottage, 
where Antoinette and supper awaited him. He 
was an old man, with rugged features and an ab- 
stracted gaze, as if some problem forever haunt- 
ed him for which he could find no solution, while 
thought drew deep lines on brow and cheek. 
The mill manager was one of those self-taught 
men who prize education for their children. An- 
toinette had received such training as the village 
school afforded, and afterward Simon listened 
attentively of an evening to the books loaned by 
the minister which his daughter read. 

‘* Shall we have the Dutch Republic, father?” 

“* Not to-night,” responded Simon, gloomily. 

All the evening he sat with a sheet of paper 
before him, which he studied attentively. An- 
toinette was used to these moods, and quietly 
took up her work. When she went to bed he 
still bent over the paper. An hour later she 
stole to the door—and he had fallen asleep in 
his chair. She was startled into wakefulness by 
a noise at midnight to find her father walking 
through the hall, holding the lamp in his hand. 
He fixed glazed, sightless eyes on the trembling 


** A second valve would do it,” he said, hoarse~ 
ly, and then Antoinette perceived that he was 
still asleep. 

She sat on the side of her bed, and prayed un- 
tildawn. Oh, if a ray of light might have pen- 
etrated a disturbed brain in a moment of uncon- 
sciousness! She went again to the little living- 
room ; it was deserted, and the cold light stole 
in the window on the paper, still spread on the 
table. She seized the pencil and wrote, ‘‘ A sec- 
ond valve would do it.” 


IL—DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN. 

Christmas-eve in Laurelton, where printed bills 
announced a grand entertainment at White's 
Hall, over the Post-office. ‘There were the mys- 
tical green curtain, the real stage, a row of foot- 
lights. Little did Laurelton, gazing placidly at 
that curtain, know the scenes of riot and con- 
fusion transpiring behind it, where Mrs. Bogle, 
flushed and panting, strove to quell the turbu- 
lence of contending factions. 

The first scene was truly fearful. Laurelton 
was permitted a glimpse of the Lion’s Den, dark, 
gloomy, and filled with roving monsters, while 
Daniel stood in the midst, undismayed by his 
growling enemies. Never was audience more 
sympathetic; young Laurelton hid its head in 
terror, although Nicholas Croker was the most 
savage of the beasts of prey, concealed in a buf- 
falo-robe. 

If Rebecca had forgotten her pitcher, let the 
Three Fates come next. Laurelton stared at 
the shrouded figures passing the rope thread 
from distaff to paper shears. Where was the 
blue-light which was to have converted sheet 
draperies into marble? Alas! all the disengaged 
actors might grope on hands and knees for the 
missing package, reposing all the time in Mr. 
Bogle’s pocket. Programmes were consulted, 
with the audible comment, ‘* Which one is Re- 
becca ?” 

Mrs. Bogle, stung to desperation, abstracted 
the blue-light, and pushed her husband on the 
stage to explain who the Three Fates were. 
When Rebecca did at last hold her pitcher to 
an impossible well, made of shawls, Nicholas 
Croker insisted on using the blue-lights, with a 
most ghastly and startling effect. 

**T can depend upon you two,” said the man- 
ageress, with tears in her eves. 

She addressed a resplendent young man, wear- 
ing a velvet cloak over a glittering cuirass, and 
a beautiful young woman in a star-strewn purple 
robe. This pair remained together by a natural 

wer of attraction, and talked in an under-tone. 
Nicholas Croker and Miss Harlow, in sheer pain 
of displeasure at this arrangement, also drew 
together, and found balm in each other's discon- 
tent. ‘The curtain swept aside on the last pic- 
ture. Here were light, color, and beauty to at- 
tract all eyes: Jupiter Tonans sat on his throne 
in awful majesty, grasping a bundle of gilded 
lightning-rods, and before him stood Juno, queen- 
ly and graceful, gazing up at him. 

**Good gracious!” ejaculated Mr. Blake; and 
then he discovered that Simon Thorne was be- 
side him. ‘‘ Your daughter and my son, Mr. 
Thorne, eh ?” 

** It’s well, Sir, that the play don’t come often, 
to put nonsense in their heads,” replied Simon, 
steadily. 

Mr. Blake eyed the poor man askance. 

An encore was demanded, when Jupiter de- 
scended from his elevation with a crash, and the 
foundations of his throne were revealed in a 


rickety table and a chair, supported. by Nicholas 
Croker. 
** Any thing to bring him to your level,” sneer- 


ed Nicholas, as Jupiter fell at Juno's feet. 
The paralyzed nymphs who drew the curtain 
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forgot their office, and loud laughter greeted the 
chagrined god and goddess. After that Mrs. 
Bogle sat down in a corner and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ‘Then she rose heroically, 
and demanded, *‘ Has Nancy Hopkins come?” 
Laurelton saw Mrs. Bogle appear before the 
foot-lights, holding in her arms the Baby. Care- 


ful, loving hands had decked the tiny débutant | 


in an embroidered frock, coral, and sash. Two 
doll-like red boots, gift of the shoe-maker, made 
themselves prominent ; and there he sat, blinking 
at the lights which bounded his little world. 

** Baby thanks his friends, and wishes them a 
merry Christmas,” said Mrs. Bogle. 

Laurelton gave vent to its enthusiasm amidst | 
smiles and tears, while the hero blinked at the 
red boots and the lights. The actors were less | 


] 


enthusiastic. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mischievous Nicholas was sullen, | She opened the back-door, and slipped down 


Miss Harlow prim, Jupiter humble before Juno, | the hill by the side path. Who so demure as 


who pouted and turned away; but the Baby 


| made money all the same. 


Christmas-day, with a keen wind sweeping 


| over the snow fields, and the mountains rising 


' 


like. marble pinnacles against the deep blue 
sky. 


Antoinette stood at her window, which was a 
little bower of tropical green defying winter out- 
side. Jupiter entered the gate; Antoinette ran 
and locked the house door, then sank into a 
chair, trembling. Why had she shut him out, 
when she would rather see him than any one 
in the world? She allowed him to tap repeat- 
edly, and turn away disappointed. Gone! How 
chill the day grew! Oh, why had she done it? 


Antoinette when they met? Jupiter had a host 
of necessary explanations to make about the 
tableaux. His manner was hurried and uncer- 
tain. Antoinette’s olive cheek took a richer 
glow beneath his eager gaze. - There was a sub- 
tle delicious consciousness in the very atmos- 


emg liste 


i\ 


phere of the little living-room, and Jupiter in- | 
sisted imperiously on having the creamy monthly | 
rose, pride of the wind<w conservatory, placed | 
in his button-hole. 

Was it a dream that the god’s beautiful mouth 
met her own in a sudden thrilling kiss? Was it 
a dream that old Mr. Blake looked in the door 
at the same moment? Visions these might be, 
but Simon Thorne-coming up the path with a 


large envelope in his hand was real in the tri- 
umph of a great happiness. 
** Father, father, it’s the patent at last 
She drew him into the room. Mr. Blake 
peered at the paper. 
‘ Why, this will make you a partner, Thorne.” 
“Thank ye, Sir, but I think I shall build my 
own mill now,” said the inventor. 
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Jupiter took Antoinette’s hand and held it fast. 
Down in the valley Nicholas Croker, after 
studying the case of the Widow Strong’s bound- 
ary fence with gloomy intensity all day, invited 


| Miss Harlow to take a sleigh-ride, and she ac- 
| cepted the invitation. 


The Baby slept in his warm cradle, and who 


| may tell if to him was not revealed the Christ- 
| Child ? 





January 2, 18 


THE FRUITS OF THE CHRISTMAS- 
TREE. 

THESE bright and beautiful boys and girls 

have harvested the fruits of the wonderful 

Christmas-tree, and sat down under its branch- 

es, stripped of every thing but their gilded orna- 

ments, to enjoy the treasures that have fallen to 
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mystery and beauty that the whole scene seems 


| like a fairy dream; for the gifts gathered from 
| the green Christmas-tree, glittering with waxen 


lights and fanciful ornaments, are not common 
every-day gifts, but presents selected by a good 
genius from the stores of a mystic land just un- 
der the north pole, and brought hither secretly 
in a sledge drawn by reindeer to be hung on the 











them. With sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks 
they eagerly discuss the merits and beauties of 
each new doll, top, and dram, and wonder how 
Santa Claus should have been wise enough to 


hit on the things that they wanted most and that | 


would give them the most pleasure. This is the 
happiest moment of the whole year to them, 
their harvest, to which they have been looking 
for weeks, and which is surrounded with so much 


SMUGGLING. 


OW many acts of smuggling are perpetrated 


| cigars. 


no one knows; we are only cognizant of | 


those which are found out, on the principle that 


“What is hit is history, 
But what is missed is mystery.” 


In a recent year a hundred and thirty pounds of 








branches of this wonderful fir. And is it strange 


that they should have a charm peculiarly their | 


own, such as could never be attached to prosaic 
toys, however costly ? 


leaving only the delightful impression of a fairy 
tale which has beguiled our earliest years, and 
which it is refreshing to think that we were once 


| guileless enough to credit. 


tobacco and cigars were concealed by 
engineers in a hollow beam in the engine-room 


| of a steamer; the Argus eyes of the English 
These beliefs fall off as | 
one grows older, like the husks from a shell, | 


customs officers ferreted out the secret when the 
steamer entered port. 
vessel came over from Stettin, in the Baltic, with 


| several casks of camomile flowers among the 


cargo; in the very midst of the camomile the 


| 


one of the | 


In another instance a | 


| Officers found a hundred and fifty pounds of | 


A similar mode of illicitly introducing 
a hundred and thirty pounds of cigars was about 
the same time adopted in a vessel hailing from 
Hamburg. Early one morning ne«wrly twelve 
hundred pounds of tea were found quietly repos- 
ing in a furze brake in Guernsey, evidently wait- 
ing for a favorable opportunity of transit to some 
part of the English coast, there to take its chance 
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of evading customs duty. On another occasion 
several cases of glue were found to have more 
than eleven hundred pounds of cigars snugly em- 
bosomed in their midst. One day a coast-guards- 
man near Portsmouth saw a boat laden with bar- 
rels of snuff drifting about; the quantity was no 
less than four thousand six hundred pounds ; the 
owners were probably not far off, but did not 
deem it prudent to come forth and show them- 
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selves. A French fishing bark, the Jeune Hen- 
riette, came into an English port with forty 
pounds of tobacco concealed among the fish and 
the tackle. In one instance six hundred pounds 
of tobacco were found concealed in some bags 
of hops in a vessel coming from Ostend ; on con- 
viction the owner could not or would not pay the 
duty and fines ; so he was put ‘‘in durance vile.” 
A cask of potatoes was the hiding-place of an- 
other batch of smuggled tobacco. One ingen- 
ious rascal outdid most of the others-in invent- 
iveness: he concealed four pounds of Cavendish 
tobacco inside two loaves of German bread! 








A REMARKABLE TRIAL AND 
TRIUMPH. 


Tue triamph of WHerter & WILson, at the 
American Institute, New York, with their New 
No. 6 Sewing-machine, was remarkable in many 
respects. A powerful influence was brought to 
bear against a favorable award. Additional 
judges were appointed of known proclivities for 
other machines. Extraordinary and repeated 
examinations were made, one lasting from 10 
o'clock A.M, until 6 o'clock P.M. The parts of 
six machines were ordered from the manufactory, 
and a machine was constructed of parts selected 
by the judges, which was then tested on all kinds 
of work, from gauze to heavy harness, by foot 
and steam power. The general quality of the 
Company's workmanship was ascertained by an 
examination of machines in their warehouses, 
and the testimony of many disinterested users of 
the machines, far and near, was procured to as- 
certain their practical working. 

The five judges, in conclusion, unanimously 
reported the WHEELER & Witson New No. 6 
Sewing-machine ‘‘as a machine which, by the 
preof submitted, we are satisfied must eventually 
supersede all others now known with which it 
comes in competition.” And they ‘‘recommend 
for it the highest award which it is in the power 
of the Institute to bestow.” 

The Board of Managers unanimously approved 
the report, and recommended for this machine 
the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

The Board of Direction unanimously approved 
this recommendation and awarded the Gold 
Medal to WHEELER & Wutson, the only gold 
medal awarded for a sewing-machine by the 
American Institute for many years.—[Com. } 





A Paper ror Youne Prorie.—The Youth's Compan- 
ion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and enter- 
»rising sheets in the country, and in breadth of miscel- 
aneous reading, has no superior.—(Com.] 











Corrine blag a: the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is comnlly usefal for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
‘themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 
LADIES’ FURS, 
at the lowest possible prices. 
Sable, Seal, Mink, 
and all other Furs, 


in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


502-504 Broadwa 

2 
Fe axp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
sepone and Prupce Remepy, the it Skin Mepiorve 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms; or consult 


B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New York. 

















SHOPPING 






of a for Ladies a a by 
Mra.c.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 

a stamp for 8-page Price- List, 

or 2% cents for 120-page Illus- 
Zz 





trated Catalogue. HART agical 

Repository, 850 Broadway, New York. 

RTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 

stamping and BO i a and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGC/(UROUX, Importer. 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 

pOUREAT, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








| styles, at red 
) ing Tackle, Srortine anp Hottpay Goons, Games, &c, 





UNION ADAMS & CO,, 
Nos. 637 and 913 Broadway, 


Are selling, at very low prices, 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Fine Furnishing 
Goods, 


&e., &ec., &c. 
PIN. 





THE UNIVERSAL 






ans 
Re > 
at pos : \ 
Basy’s Oprni0n OF THE Basy’s OPINION OF 
“Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “Safety Pins.” 
Trade supplied b 
PH. EHRENBERG, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 

Only importer who really retails at wholesale prices. 
777 Broadway, opp. A. T. Stewart's. Goods sent 
C.0.D., allowing examination, or prepaid on receipt 
of price. Handsome set of present style Cluster 
Curls, for the hack, only $6. All long Hair 
Coronet Braids, $4 50. Elegant Catogan 
Loops, or Quenes, $6, New style Friz Curls, 
$1 per yard. For Switches, enclose stamp for illus- 
trated Price-List. I have yet to learn of a single per- 
son who has not pleased with goods sent from 
my establishment. 


THE DOLLAR STEAM-ENGINE 
Reduced to 50 cts. 


Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 
price. Send 10c. for my 120-page Catalogue 
containing 180 colored and engraved illustra- 
tions of Novelties and Sporting Goods, A 
liberal discount to the trade. 

ARD B. SNYDER 
60 Nassau Street, New York. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Sra Saeam A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes—J. 
Strauss; Regatia Veneziana—F. Liszt ; Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 
Dear—Abt. 

Why throw away money on high-priced Masic, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
pone through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 

logue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Turrp Avenvz, New Yo 

















T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Aweaioan Crus, Bazney & Berry's Cius ann Ring, 
New Yorx Cuvs, N. Y. Ruvx, Aome Cuvs, and all other 
prices; also, Revolvers, Guns, Fish- 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Waltham Watches 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


OUR STOCK of these celebrated Watches is now 
larger than ever, and we are prepared to fill all orders 
with promptness and dispatch. Our Price-List, which 
is sent free, describes all the new Stem - Winding 
Watches, with price of each. We send single Watches, 
securely packed, by Mail or Express, to any part of 
the Union, without any risk whatever to the pur- 
chaser. Every Watch fully warranted, In writing for 
Price- List, please mention that advertisement was 
seen in Harper's Bazar. Address 


Howard & Co., 


NO. 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Those who can make it convenient to call at our store 
will find the largest assortment in the country to select 
Srom. 





Ostrich Feathe 
At MAX WIENER’S, 


295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. jess than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


Mop Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich, 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 








EST GAME and 
, handsomest Present 
ies ever published, Noother 
\ e like it. The whole 


GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 





and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 
D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 





Is the latest fashion for Ladies. A large assortment, 
unsurpassed in beauty, at moderate prices, can always 
befound at C. STEHR, 347 BroomeSt. Callandexamine. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo' 








THE BAZAAR COMPANION, 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid a any color or si 

Embroidered L 

rf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
le, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 

just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 

Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomel 


One Best Quality wuiegoe Windsor 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Ta’ 

Havin, 
ton Ki 
Pair for $2 75. 





Two Fine 


nen Cuffs and Collar, and 


d for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Sen 
Millinery Goods. 
w@ T 


AVOID LOSS, SEND 


P. 0. ORDER or DRAFT. 


Samples sent free on application to 


GHTH AVENUE, New York 





can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
ou out of 


hundreds of small towns eve: re 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 16 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizen: 
including members of Congress a 
Suential and wealthy bank- 


are usin 
sure to 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town, where you can see 
and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New Toru 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a responsible in 
company, and refer by permission to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 


York City, which any Bank in the United States will satisfy 


you is by far the strongest Bank 





for the past six years, 


in America. We make this 
statement to prove tha: our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 





J. Taylor’s Bazaar, 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write us, and you will receive not only our Tilustra- 
ted Circular containing full particulars, but also a —— 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company 


person. Please state where you saw this notice. 


Address, United States Piane Co., 810 Broadway, New York. ’ 





MOORE'S PATENT BIAS- CUTTER. 


LABOR-SAVIN 


G INVE ON. 


So simple that any child can use it. The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 


trouble; ‘saves muerial 


3; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for 


matrsted Circular. 


GEO. MOORE, Laventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New Terk Post-Office. 








QUR ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 

UP STAIRS, 


“HE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

As all our articles are exceedingly well adapted for 
useful HOLIDAY PRESENTS, we sell them for the 
Holidays at prices that are within the reach of 

¥. 





of every 


Satisfaction warranted in every case or goods return- 
able. Only reliable articles sold in this establishment, 
THE DIPLOMA BEING AWARDED 
TO US AT EK AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR. 

PRICE-LIST. 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 8 ounces........... Shdiiekebekaccbne’ $3 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces............. COeSeeCccccednece 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
— from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 

colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE OUP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIB A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. ies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C,O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in tered letters, will be 
sent free of char, hen 0! arias goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 

A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 









This is the finest 
Game o; Authors ever 
published. Containing 

72 cards ; each card 
has a finely engraved 
Vignette from Steel of 
the following authors, 


©. Wendel! Holmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
H.W. Longfellow 
Geo, Will Curtis 
Nathanie! Bb. wtberne 





Edw. Everett Wilkie Collins 

J. Fenimore Cooper 
‘Wm, Oullen Bryant 
Por Sale by all Booksellers Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 


E. GC. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N. ¥. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We call the attention of buyers to our large and well- 
selected stock of useful gifts for the holidays, consist- 
ing of elegant cases of WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 

ATER COLORS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, CRAY- 
ONS, DRAWING IMPLEMENTS, MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, &c.; also, the 


TYRIAN WATER COLOR TABLETS, 


introduced by us, which, for handiness, brilliancy, and 
durability excel all other Water Colors in market. 
They are ‘‘ Always Ready” for use; any shade or tint 
easily produced, as there is no grinding of colors nec- 
essary, being used direct from the Tablet with moist- 
ened brush. No crumbling or waste. All depths of 
shade can be readily produced, and the colors can be 
used in mass, equal to the best English Oil Colors. We 
have Pocket eptacles which can be fitted with 
Tablets and Brushes requisite for Sketching purposes. 


for 
Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE ** INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train, Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest bayer awarded by the 
American Institute, 1873 & '74. It is the cheap- 
est and best. Price 35c, to any address. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hale 
Jobn G, Whittier 
W.M. Thackery 


Bayard Taylor 
Charles Dickens 
Russell Lowell 



















PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
ected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into @ gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 








OR a profitable & instructive amuse- 
ment for your boys, buy the 


Tom Thumb Telegraph, 


a perfect electric Telegraph, including Sounder, Bat- 
tery, Key, and Wires, on which messages may be trans- 
mitted. Various experiments can be performed with it. 
Splendid for Christmas Present. Price only $3 50. Send 
forCatalogue. F.C, BEACH & CO., 268 Broadway,N. Y. 





B= FRENCH DESIGNING 
AND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New York; 226 N. hth Street and 806 
Vine Street, Philadelphia; 132 Lexington Street 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade supplied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
aS Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 
- ~ Stempel Goo yn Floss, Embroidery 
‘otton, m s00ds of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. ” ais 


10 


FRENCH stam ing Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
cular, Mur. L. CENDRIER, 69 East 12th St., N. Y. 





Beautiful Deealcomania or 
Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and catal 


wet for 10 cents. 100for 50cents. Easily trans- 
ered Hews landse , Flowers, Birds,&c. A 
wanted. J. L. PATTEN & COT] Pine Stee 














January 2, 1875.] 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Silks and 
Dress Goods 


For Christmas Presents. 


AT. STEWART & C0. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK: 


SILKS 


A LARGE LOT OF LYONS BLACK GROS 
GRAIN SILKS at $1 25 and $1 50 per yard, 
GREATLY BELOW VALUES. 

100 pieces COLORED TAFFETA and 
GROS GRAIN SILKS, twenty-four inches 
wide, in LIGHT EVENING SHADES, at $1 25 per 
yard, formerly sold at $2 00 and $2 50. 

JUST RECEIVED § Cases COLORED GROS 
GRAIN SILKS, in DARK CLOTH SHADES, 
ENTIRELY NEW, from $1 50 per yard up. 

AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of LIGHT and 
DARK FANCY SILKS, from 75c. per yd. up. 

They have RECEIVED and WILL OPEN during 
the early part of the week several cases of LWONS 
CLOAKINGS & TRIMMING VELVETS, 
CHOICE QUALITY, at EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACT- 
IVE PRICES. 


SPECIAL, 


50 pieces BLACK, SEAL BROWN, and NAVY 
BLUE MATELASSE in NEW and ELEGANT 
DESIGNS, at LOWER PRICES than ever before 
offered. 


Dress Goods. 


5 Cases BUR MESE CLOTHS at 20c. per yd. 

25 Cases KONA and TIBER CLOTHS at 
25c. per yard. 

10 Cases SUEZ CLOTHS at 30c. per yard. 

10 Cases HEAVY SERGE CLOTHS at 
35ec. per yard, MUCH BELOW THE COST OF 
MANUFACTURE. 

10,000 DRESS PATTERNS of FAST-COL- 
ORED PRINTS, from 75¢. per pattern upward. 

BEST QUALITY TYCOON REPS at 18c, per 
yard. 


ALSO, A FINE ASSORTMENT OF CHOICE 


DRESS FABRICS 


FROM 50c, PER YARD UPWARD. 





Their Friends, Customers, and Strangers are re- 
spectfully invited to pay them a visit. NO IMPOR- 
TUNITY TO PURCHASE. 





state Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 


Tenth Streets, 
Th RS 
; 











. ae 


N Brot 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 
GRAND CLEARING SALE OF 
Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Silks and Velvets, 


Gloves and Hosiery, 
At ENORMOUSLY REDUCED PRICES, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


Samples, prices, and information upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 



































‘Enea & Co's 


is the best place to purchase 


A FINE 


HOLIDAY PRES 


for LADY, GENT, or CHILD, 


at a reasonable price, 
Remember the address, 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, bet. 24th 
and 25th Streets, N. Y. 


P. 8.—We keep the largest assortment of Toys in 
the city. 


300 Pianos and 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class akere, 
will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on Install- 
momen ce Sor rent, in City or Country, during these 
Har Times and the HOLIDAYS, by HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, than 
ever before offered in New York. Agents wanted 
to sell Waters’ New Scale Pianos, and Feoncerto Organs. 
Hllustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements to the Trade, A large discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Lodges, Schools, &e. 


| 











yy Pressed AUTUMN LEAVES 
r Decorating. Put up in perkcagee and 
safely sent by mail re receipt of 69 cents, A/dress 
-M OODY, Greenfield, Mes 





RICH AND ELEGANT , NEW- -YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


INDIA aie SHAWLS 
Arnold,Constable, &Co. 


Have in stock a the Holidays, 


te from xo pty 
VARS, Xs and upward. 
STELLA yee Cc m $60 and upward. 


STRIPED CARRIAGE = WRAPS. from $18 to $250. 
Also, a large line of SCARF, in all colors, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Youth’s Fur- 
nishing Goods for the Holidays. 

PLAIN, HEMMED, AND INITIALED HDKFS., 


SILK MU 
WHITE AND COLORED & = HDKEFS., 





NCH AND ENGLISH 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF NECK-WEAR. 


“CHOSSON’S” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
from 1 to 10 Buttons. 

“ CHAS. ROBERT'S ” BEST PARIS DOG AND 
CASTOR GLOVES, from 1 to 3 Buttons. 
IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS, 

AND COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Ready-made and to order, and warranted to fit. 
¢@* French and English Umbrellas elegantly mounted. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Are offering a large assortment of NOVELTIES in 

TAPESTRY AND EMBROIDERED CLOTH, 
TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 








Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th ‘etrests 
Have in stock a magnificent assortment of CHOICE 
FASHIONABLE F made under their personal 
supervision on the premises from Genuine Skins, and 
warranted in every respect, on 


wee AND HUDSON BAY SA 





R FOX, SEA OTT SEAL, 
LACK "MARTEN c MINK SE &e., 
(IN SETS, AND SINGLY.) ALSO, 


CAPS, TURBANS, FUR TRIMMINGS, 
CARRIAGE AND a ROBES 
GLOVES, mooT W ARMERS, &c., &. 


BROADWAY, cor. r. 19th St., New York. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 
Will offer all this week 


SPECIALTIES 


IN BLACK & COLORED SILK COSTUMES. 


CASHMERE, DIAGONAL, AND CAMEL’S-HAIR 
OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES. 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS & BONNETS. 
SILK AND DRESS GOODS. 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS. 
FINE READY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY AND MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS AND LACES. 


¢#~ Residents in the Country can make all their pur- 
chases, at City Prices, by sending for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List, sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 

ss Bows, 
TIE 

RUCHINGS, 


BREAK RAST CAPS, 
BREAKFAST SETS, 
&e., &c., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


HERNIA.—When 
the **American Ag- 
riculturist>? endorses 
the Elastic Truss 
Company’s new rem- 
edy for Rupture, sold at 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, there is no fear 
of any imposition. Worn 
comfortablynightandday. 
Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on application. 


THE REVEILLE. 


A Monthly Paper Published at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 per year. Sent six 
months on trial for 35 cents. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of stamp. Premium of scholarship for one year 
in Norwich University for largest club aukeuiions. 

_ Address Pror. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


AD AME A. MICHEL | (formerly with Marre 
Gatoupgav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 

has opened a most rec herché assortment of Bonnets 

and Round Hats, carefull Lspectes by herself 


in all the fashionable houses of 
I s 
$10 to $100 pwn Seka “Send tor 


particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 






































“BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS.” 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1@- HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the following books by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





Wr WILD ANIMALS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $4 00. 


ACON’S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. < 


YERS’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Sketch- 

es of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, 

and Persepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cash- 
merian Himalayas, Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


] OPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. With a 
Portrait and Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ARLETON’S FARM “BALLADS. INustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
50. 


? LAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. With 10 Chromo- 
Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts. 8y0, Cloth, $6 00; 
Half Calf, $8 25. nae 
*LISEE RECLUS’S WORKS: 

4) Tue Eartu. Illustrated with 230 Maps inserted 
in the Text, and 23 Page 3-4 printed in Colors. 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 

Tar Oorax, Armospurre, anv Lire. Illustrated 
with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in 
Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


(CIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jacos Assort. 
\) Profusely Illustrated. 4 vols. ready: 1. Heat; 2. 
Light; 3. Water and Land; 4. Force. The volumes 
sold separately. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BBOTT’S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
é Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents per 
volume. 

Handie. — Rainbow's Journey. —Selling Lucky.— 
Up the River.—The Three Pines. 


YJAUL DU CHAILLU'S” BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. 5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under 
the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi King- 
dom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


ae CALIFORNIA. Tilustrated. Svyo, 


Cloth, $2 50, 


TORDHOFF'’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OR- 
11 EGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. ze 


IR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILYA: A Narrative 
) of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. With Maps, Portraits, 
Poy upward of 50 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
00, 
‘AIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. __ 


= FAIRY BOOKS: 
Tue Lirrte Lame Prinor. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, mmm *  Tilustrations. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Farry Boox Iuuvermaren. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Lasounaye’s Farry Taves or Aut Nations. Illns- 


Illustrations. 16mo, 


trations. -_ Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

Fovks am Fareres, Illustrations. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 0¢ 


Mao's aie Taxes. Illustrations. 12mo, Beveled 
Edges, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

Puss-Cat Mrw, and other New Fairy Stories for 
My Children. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Fatry Book. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Tue Avventures or a Brownie, as Told to My 
Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Illustrations. Square,16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

N ISS MULOCK’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written 
or Edited by the Author of “John Halifax.” Li- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

Little Sunshine’s ae -—The Cousin from India. 

t 


—Twenty Years Ago.— Is it True?—An Only Sister.— 
Miss Moore. 


I OLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book 

of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper. New Edition, 
with Additional Matter and Six Steel-Plate Portraits. 
4to, Cloth, $2 50; Gilt Edges, $3 00. 


HE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Ele- 

gant small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, 
$5 50; Fall Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


] ILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 6 vols. . Cloth, $18 00; Sheep, 
$21 00; Half Calf, $31 59. 
) OTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. Eveke, Seo, Cath, 
$10 50; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $17 25. 
\ OTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols., 
ail 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Shesp, $16 00; Half Calf, $23 00. 
OTLEY'S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
iui BARNEVELD. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 
HE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS: or, _ ‘use the Toi- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, Iiluminated, $ 
ENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS. Two 


Volumes, with Steel Portrait. Svo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $9 50. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & be 
INFANT'S anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris, FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggista. 


$10 2 = 2 


Terms free. 


$60°90 s 











“PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
sold $133 S your Chromos in 5 days.” 

. BUFFORD’S SONS. 
490 W: ieuoian Street, Boston, Mass, 





a week and expenses to all. 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Louiseton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 





} ARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 

Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic 
Illustrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth; $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; ; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth; 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. “8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation, 


[HE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. 16mo, Cloth, 
00. 


Ts masae BOOK OF HEALTH. 16mo, Cloth, 


ENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


Gee POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated. 
I 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Turkey Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 


] ARPER'S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biogra- 

phies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos As- 
Bott. With more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 

Haxrper’s Story Booxs can be obtained complete in 
twelve volumes, bound in blue, each one containing 
three stories, for $21 00 ; or in thirty-six thin volumes, 
bound in crimson, each containing one story, at the 
price of $32 40. The volumes sold “separately. 


Noe POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMER- 
44 ICANS 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


8vo, Paper, 


7 ORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC 
iN THE UNITED STATES. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 


SOCIETIES OF 
With Illustrations. 


JYOBERTSON’S LIFE AND WORKS. With Portrait 
L on Steel. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, 


OBERTSON’S SERMONS. With Portrait on SteeL 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 


BBOTT’S HISTORIES. 
ti ous Engravings. 


Tilustrated with numer- 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 


The volumes may be obtained separately ; or the set 
complete in box, $32 00. 
Cyrus the Great.— Darius the Great. — Xerxes. — 


Alexander the Great. — Romulus. — Hannibal. — 
Pyrrhus.—Julius Ceesar.— Cleopatra.— Nero.— Alfred 
the Great. — William the Conqueror. — Richard L—~— 
Richard I1.—Richard IlI.—Mary Queen of Scots.— 
Queen Elizabeth.—Charles I.—Charles II.—Josephine. 
—Maria Antoinette.—Madame Roland.—Henry IV.— 

Margaret of Anjou.—Peter the Great.—Genghis Khan. 
—King Philip.—Hernando Cortez.—Joseph Bona- 
parte.~Queen Hortense.—Louis XIV.—Lonis Philippe. 


HILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 50 a volume; or the series complete in 
neat case, $7 50. 

The Children's Bible Picture Book.—The Children’s 
Picture Fable Book.—The Children’s Picture Book of 
—— and other Mammalia.—The Children’s 

icture Book of the Sagacity of Animals.—The Chil- 
dren's Picture Book of Birds. 


BBOTT’S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. 
41 volumes, 90 cents each. 

Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.—About 
Common Things.—About Right and Wrong. 


BBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Illustrations. 
+i, Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

Malleville.— Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn. —Wallace. — 
Beechnut.— Stuyvesant. — Agnes.— Mary Erskine.— 
Rodolphus.—Caroline. 


\ he HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 
about 140 Illustrations, 

$4 50; 

$9 00. 


In & 


With 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled, 
Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $6 75; Full Morucco, 


OSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
4 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half 
Calf, $18 00; Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 00. 


OSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812 
4 Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, Large Svo" 
Price, in Pioth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; 
Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Moroc- 
co, $12 00. oi 
BBOTT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. With Designe by 
fi Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 


BBOTT'S OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS. Ele- 

gantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 

roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8yo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt 
Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 


t ge OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BBOTT'’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
£1 Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


BBOTT’S MARCO PAUL SERIES. Illustrated. 
+i =Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the Forests 
of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the Spring- 
field Armory. 
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8vo, 


OGS AND THEIR DOINGS. Elegantly ' 
ted. Square 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 
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FACETIE. 

A vsvatty placid and 
very devout deacon on go- 
ing to his sheep-yard one 
morning caught a large 
dog in the act of worrying 
the sheep. The deacon 
dispatched the dog on the 
spot, and leaving the car- 
cass where’ the dog fell, 
started for the house. He 
had gone but a little way 
when his indignation be- 
came so aroused by the 
thought of the mischief 
the dog had done that, 
seizing a sled stake, he ran 
back and began to pound 
the lifeless carcass of the 
dog in a most energetic 
manner. Just then a neigh- 
bor came up, and, surprised 
at the conduct of the dea- 
con, exclaimed, 

“Why, deacon, what are 
you pounding that dog so 
for? He's dead!” 

The deacon paused, and 
turning to his interrogator, 
gravely and solemnly re- 
plied, 

“I'm pounding him as 
an example and warning to 
all bad dogs, that they may 
be deterred from their evil 
ways by a knowledge that 
there is a punishment after 
death.” 


eatieineiphiiaencapeh 

A family has in it a little 
girl about four years old 
and a little boy about six. 
They had been cautioned 
in their strife about hens’ 
eggs not to take away the 


nest-egg ; but one morning the little girl reached the 

frst, seized an egg, and started for the house. 
Her disappointed brother followed, crying, “ Mother! 
mother! Suzy she’s been and got the egg the old hen 


nest 


measures by. 

















“ Why, Charley, what in Goodness’ name—” 
“Oh, Mamma, I had such an awful Dream ; I thought Somebody had got into the House, and Stole 
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MASTER TOM’S VENGEANCE—A TALE OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Scene 1.—Tug Goosz aFTreR MAster Tom. Scene 11.—Master Tom Arter THE Goose. 


Baoon’s Works—Biliousness and sick headache. Being told that the price of an Italian landscape he 

——_>——— admired was five hun dollars, a farmer expressed 
his astontshment, and asked the artist if that sort of 
paint was “ partiklarly dear; for,” said he, “ I’ve paint- 
ed all my front palings for five dollars.” 


A Mississippian says that a great deal of the land in 
his State is so poor that not even a disturbance can be 
raised on it. 


with all kinds of 
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An eight-hour man, on 
pong home the other even- 
ng for his supper, found 
his wife sitting in her best 
clothes on the front door- 
step reading a volume of 
travels, 

“How is this?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Where is my 
cy r 

*I don’t know,” replied 
his wife. “I in to get 
your breakfast at six o'clock 
this morning, and my eight 
hours ended at 2 p.m.” 


‘ettienlslagg Batlle 

“Why, Georgie, are you 
smoking ?” exclained an 
amazed mother, who came 
upon her little son as he 
was puffing away ata cigar. 

“N—no, ma; I’m only 
keeping it lighted for an- 
other boy.” = * 


tt BS SE 

Two Irish physicians, in 
consultation at the bedside 
of a patient, disputed as to 
the nature of the disease. 
At last one of them ended 
the discussion by saying, 
“Very well, have it your 
way now; but the post- 
mortem will show that I am 
right.” The patient was 
much comforted, and ad- 
mired the great skill of the 
latter. 


Desirable apartments for 
persons of a serious dispo- 
sition were recently adver- 
tised in Paris. On the door 
of a house in the Boulevard 
de l'Enfer was an advertise- 
ment announcing to let “a 


charming suite of rooms, having a splendid view over a 
m rapt yen) mmm planted with large trees, gay 

k lowers, and rich in numerous statues 
and other artistic objects.” The garden in question 
was the Mont Parnasse Cemetery. 


Peete 
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my Stocking, and I’ve just been down stairs to see if it’s all right!’ 


A widow, being cautioned 
by her minister abont flirt- 
ing, said that she knew it 
was wrong for maidens and 
wives to flirt, but the Bible 
was her authority. It said 
“widow's mite.” She was 
flirting awfully at last ac- 
counts: her pastor acknow.- 
edged that “* widow’s mite.’ 


—_—~————- 

A stock-broker returning 
to his office the other day 
after a substantial luncheon 
with a client, said, compia- 
cently, to his head clerk, 

“Mr. Putkin, the worid 
looks different to a man 
when he has a bottle of 
Champagne in him.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the 
clerk, significantly, “‘ and he 
looks different to the world.” 


—ntdingiliipinameneen 

“ What you-been a-doin’?” 
asked a boy of his playmate, 
whom he saw coming out of 
the house with tears in his 
eyes. 

“T’ve been a-chasin’a birch 
rod round my father,” was 
the snarling reply. 


A man in Newport, adver- 
tising for a sitnation, says, 
“Work is not so much an 
object as good wages.” 


LO al 

“Stratford is out of the 
way,” says the Danbury News 
man, “and rather awkward 
to reach. If Shakspeare’s 
birth-place could be moved 
to some more convenient 
place—like Derby, or Man- 
chester, or Leicester —on 
some through line of travel, 
the number who would visit 
it would be one hundred to 
one in its present situation, 
The extra fees thus obtained 
would soon pay the expenses 
of removal. have spoken 
to several English pecple 
about it, and they are stronz- 
ly in favor of having it done. ” 
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BAITING THE TRAP—SANTA CLAUS TO THE FRONT. 


A lady of great beauty and 
attractiveness, who was an 
ardent admirer of Ireland, 
once crowned her praises of 
it at a party by saying, 

“T think I was meant for 
an Irishwoman.” 

‘Cross the Channel, mad- 
am,” remarked Samuel Lov- 
er, the novelist, who —- 
ed to be present: “‘ millions 
will say you were meant for 
an Irishman.” 

———~»>— - 

Two natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle were traveling along 
a road, and in consequence 
of the warmth of the weath- 
er were much exhausted. 
When sixteen miles from 
the place they wished to 
reach, they saw a mile-stone 
to that effect. ‘‘ Come, cheer 
up, Pat,” #aid one; ‘‘ we've 
only eight miles each to go!” 

peleplaesenedilenehigsnes 


Qurny.—How many chil- 
dren did the “mother of 
pearl” have ? 

ek 

A Mormon female semina- 
ry was recently started in Salt 
Lake City, which succeeded 
very well until the male prin- 
cipal eloped with and mar- 
ried the whole school. 

—_=.—_— 

A professor, reproving a 
youth for the exercise of his 
fists, said, “‘We fight with 
our heads here.” The youth 
ce 














ARRIVAL OF THE CHRISTMAS DINNER, TO THE INTENSE SATISFACTION OF THE YOUNGSTERS 





d, and replied that 
butting wasn't considered 
fair at his last school. 


eabindaritiiipnbaniens 

“She has a magnificent 
voice for a fog-whistle,” is 
the ungallant criticism of a 
new candidate for vocal hon- 
ors. 

A gentleman who has been 
struck by a young lady's 
beauty has determined to fol- 
low theinjunction, and “ kiss 
the rod that smote him.” 
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THE dogs have had their dinner, papa; 
I've given each one a bone; 

They are very big, but I wasn’t afraid, 
And I fed them all alone. 


I told them all about Christmas, 
And they listened so very well 
I think they were interested 
In the story I had to tell. 


Towser, you know, is the biggest, 
And he is so very good, 
He kept the others in order 
As well as ever he could. 
7. 
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THE DOGS’ CHRISTMAS 


Pet was a little bit hungry; 
Rover was restless too; 

But you can’t expect little puppies 
To behave like big dogs do. 


But Jack was so very quiet 
The little ones didn’t dare 
To be greedy or inattentive 
While Towser and he were there. 


And I told them in the beginning 
That when the story was done 








DINNER. 
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They should have their Christmas dinner, 


And afterward lots of fun. 




















Then I called them on the piazza, 


And took my seat on the stair; 


They came and stood around me, 


And I gave them their dinner there. 


And Tom looked over the baluste1 


He is just so silly as that; 
Did you ever know in all your life 
So stupid a thing as a cat? 


Your little girl is tired, papa; 
Will you take her on your knee? 
It has been such a happy Christmas 
Both for the dogs and me! 
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FIRST SNOW. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 


| “Just come take a look ;” but the other two said, Then one of them lifted her sweet little head, 
“Tt is very much warmer to stay here in bed.” “Don’t you know if at morning the sky should be red, 
So they huddled together, refusing to rise, | The Bible says then it is going to storm? s 
And looked at the weather through the other’s bright eyes. | Come back to your bed, dear, and keep yourself warm.” 


WHEN the clouds in the rosy east were red, 

One bright little darling popped out of her bed. 
“Now wait for a minute, you girls,” said she, 
“Who knows but it snows!—just stop till I see.” 


So she flew to the window and mounted a chair, 
Pushed back from her forehead her soft curly hair; 
Then a pull to the curtain, she looks af the skies, 
And a bright gleam of happiness lights up her eyes. 


“What fun we will have! just think of it, girls,” The first little pet was too happy to rest, 

And the other two laughed and shook their fair curls; | But the other two little ones staid in their nest. 

“ Just see it come down—it is snowing so fast, | She stands there and watches the snow coming down, 
And the weather's so cold, it will certainly last. As it drifts through the meadows and covers the town. 
“Tt’s coming! it’s coming! just look at it fall! 

You hardly can see the bare ground at all! 

The cold how it bites, and the wind how it blows, 
There is no time like winter—it snows, girls, it snows! 


“Tf it only keeps on for the whole of the day, She hears the wind whistle, and laughs as it blows, 
To-morrow we surely can get out the sleigh: While the cold nips her fingers and pinches her toes, 
| If it only keeps on—but somehow I fear, | She is happy, my pet; may the child never know 
| From the look of the east, it is going to clear.” | What it is to be hungry and shudder at snow! 
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AHanal-S—_—— 


Just come with us, if you want to see 
Our big snow man, out under the tree: 
Jack, and Ally, and Tom, and I, 

We tried to build him ever so high! 


He’s the ugliest monster in the land; 
But if he had legs he never could stand; 


We couldn’t make arms, and you’d never suppose 


The trouble it was to form his nose. 


We finished him off the best we could, 
And we tried so hard to do it good; 

And when he was done, then Ally said, 
*Papa’s old hat will just fit his head.” 


THE SNOW MAN. 


So we put it on for mamma to see; 

They wanted to call her, and so sent me; 

And when she came, then the baby spoke, 
“We must have a,pipe for the man to smoke.” 


“Lift me, mamma,” the baby said, 
“Way high up to the snow man’s head.” 
Then baby laughed, and so did we, 

As happy as boys and girls could be. 


We made our man on a winter day; 

But we know full well that he will not stay; 
Wait till the warm south wind comes on, 
And before you know it he will be gone, 


Poor old man! the gentle breath 

Of a soft warm wind will be your death ; 
You could always live in a colder clime, 
But only with us in the winter-time. 


Dear old man! you must really go, 

Or we never could have the spring, you know; 
What would we do without the flowers, 

And the sunny softness of summer hours? 


We must say good-by, for it would not do 
To lose the spring for a thing like you; 
But still we'll keep you as long as we can, 
King of the Winter, our own snow man! 
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TRIAL OF SHEEP DOGS. 
HE accompanying engraving represents a 
contest of a rather singular character which 
todk place in Wales during last October. Wales, 
as is well known, is a great sheep-raising coun- 
try. Its bleak hill-sides and arid soil still afford 
sufficient sustenance for this useful animal, which 


should look well after their flocks, and endeavor 
in every way to promote their safety. The care 
of the sheep devolves on a shepherd, whose duty 
by no means consists in lying on a hill-side, 
crook in hand, and piping sweet music, as de- 
picted in the pastoral scenes of Greuze and 
Watteau. On the contrary, his vocation is one 
that demands great trained skill and vigilance ; 


a 


knows so well how to find its living in the most 
barren spots, and which has been domesticated 
with man since that dawn of the human race 
when Abel tended sheep just outside the gates 
of Eden, while Cain tilled the ground. It is 
estimated that Wales furnishes a million and a 


half sheep every year to the English markets, | 


hence it is not strange that the inhabitants 
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| he must not only see that the sheep under his 


care do not stray among the mountains and get 
lost, but he must understand the various mala- | 
dies to which they are subject and the manner | 
of treating them; he must know how to protect | 
the ewes and young lambs against the biting | 
blasts and fierce storms that burst upon them ; 
and having brought them through many perils 
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to the shearing time, must be able with deft 
hand to strip them of their precious fleece and 
to care for them afterward. In watching over 
and penning them he is greatly assisted by his 
well-disciplined sheep dogs, which are taught to 
keep the flock within bounds, and to drive them 
home at night to their inclosures. Great atten- 
tion is given to training dogs for this task, as a 


ion may easily 
hurry the whole flock over a precipice, and drive 
its master to despair. In the accompanying 
picture we see the people assembled for miles 
around to witness a competition of these trained 
dogs. ‘The trial consists in the dog driving three 
sheep about three hundred yards, and if possible 
penning them. ‘The obtuse animals are pushing 
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on past their pen, while the dog and the shepherd 
are endeavoring to head them off and to turn 
their steps thither. The dog that most success- 
fully aecomplished the task in the contest in 
question occupied rather less than three minutes- 
therein. Another trial consists in the dog hav- 
ing to drive three sheep from one hill-side to an- 
other, across the field, and through a gateway in 
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the fence and a gap-in the hedge which inter- 
venes. ‘The working of the dogs generally af- 
forded much encouraging proof of the improve- 
ment in them resulting from last year's trial, 
which was the first of the kind, These contests 
have attracted much attention from all who aro 
interested in the preservation of sheep, which an- 
imals are highly prized in England. 





